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ASK LESLIE’S 


Ten 
Typical Questions 


What kind of a bonus sys- 
tem can I install to get 
greater efficiency from my 
truck drivers? 

Will it pay me to buy adding 
machines for use in my 
wholesale hardware  busi- 
ness? 

What are the different kinds 
of sprinklers and how do 
they affect insurance rates? 

Will a furnace regulator re- 
duce my coal consumption 
this winter? 

The masons are on strike 
here. How can I make a 
necessary addition to my 
factory? 

Is the individual drive more 
economical than the larger 
power unit in a large ma- 
chine shop? 

In view of the high price of 
coal, should I install an oil 
burner under my boilers? 


What is the best kind of roof- 
ing for my summer camp 
in Canada? 

Can paint intended for in- 
terior work be used for porch 
floors? 

Would it pay me to install 
my own water pump and 
electric lighting system at 
my home, located ten miles 
from the city? 


{ JNDER the slogan, “Ask LESLIE’S,” LESLIE’S WEEKLY is 
introducing an information bureau designed to function upon 
an unprecedented scale. The magazine makes no pretense 
at including within its new department the sum total of knowl- 
edge. It simply maintains a trained corps of investigators 
and experts experienced in the business of locating accurate 
information quickly. 


Your inquiry may direct their research to a particular group of 
manufacturers, to a special type of laboratory, to an expert in a 
certain field of work. They are simply mobilized and ready to 
act for you—at your command. 


“Ask LESLIE’S” and find out. Ask questions like those 
listed here, for instance—and see how promptly carefully com- 
piled information is forwarded to you. Your question may be 
an old familiar one to the department; it may set them at work 
on an entirely new subject; but in either case, you will receive 
the facts you need to crystallize your own ideas and make 
an intelligent decision. Unprejudiced, authoritative, and ren- 
dered free. 


This new service can save you many times over the seven dollars 
that enters your name on LESLIE'S subscription lists. You get 
your money's worth in the magazine—you get your money back 
in its service. Send us your name. 
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Flarvest of the Sea 


By FRED FOHN SPLITSTONE 


CIENCE and Genesis agree that life on this 
planet originated in the sea; and according tc the 
latter authority the sea was the first work of crea- 
tion over which God gave man dominion. It is cer- 

tain that since the beginning of history man has drawn 
heavily upon the waters for his food, finding in them the 
only fields where he could reap without sowing, and whose 
harvest never fails. 

Few of us realize what an immense harvest the sea 
vields. Statistics of the fishing industry are necessarily 
incomplete, for any man who can get a few feet of line 
and a penny hook may go fishing; and to reckon the catch 
of these amateurs is beyond the skill of statisticians. But 
in a general way we know that 
the United States, last vear, took 
from its waters 2,000,000,000 pounds 
of marketable fish, valued, at the 
dock, at $125,000,000. 

The greater part of this catch 










as the market for which they are destined may require 
Hundreds of all sizes, sweep the North 
Atlantic from the shoals east of Cape 

as ‘‘The Georges,’’ northward to the shores of Greenlai 
and Labrador. The men who man them are hardy sons 
of the sea, to whom exposure and privation are a matter 
of course, and adventures with death are all a part of the 
day’s work. Most fish that must be taken on or near the 
bottom are caught by some form of trawling 

run near the surface, such as mackerel and herring, are 
taken in nets. 

Beam trawling has reached its greatest development it 
the North Sea. Before the outbreak of the Great Wa 
Great Britain alone had about 3,500 beam trawlers i 
commission. The continental countries bordering on the 
North Sea and the Baltic had, in the aggregate, mar 
more. These had been in operation for years, yet in 191 
the United States had less than a dozen beam trawler 
Even today the number is under fifty 


running through so many forms that we can mention 
here only a few of the most important, among which 
may be included fish traps, pound nets, gill nets, 
seines, trawls and beam trawls. The latter is the 
most up-to-date and efficient method of capturing fish, 
but requires a large investment. Trawls of the old sort 
still catch the greater part of the ground fish, such as 
cod, haddock, pollock and hake. They consist of heavy 
lines to which are attached at frequent intervals short 
lines bearing baited hooks. ‘These are ‘“‘set” from 
dories, which have for their mother ship a larger vessel, 
usually a schooner, to which the fish are transferred 
as they are caught, and where they are iced or salted 
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came from the North Atlantic. Beam trawlers are small, powerful steamships fitt 
Complete statistics are lacking, to tow heavy nets on the bottom of the “banks,” as 
but the Bureau of Fisheries has the shoal places in the sea are cal typ 
made a survey of the business done of gear used in our fisheries is fon 
it the three leading ports of Bos known as the “‘otter-beam” trawl 
ton, Gloucester and Portland and seems certain that this form of fisl 
reports that in 1919 there were 523 will eventually largely supersede the 
vessels engaged in the trade and ‘ primitive methods. It is not 
that they brought into port cod, » for a trawler with a crew of ab 
haddock, hake, pollock, cusk, hali thirty men to take from three to four 
but and mackerel to the amount of é hundred thousand pounds of fish 
196,481,270 pounds, besides large & gle cruise of a week’s duratior 
quantities of less popular varieties. The vessels of one firm landed at 
The Great Lakes and other fresh single port during one week this sum 
water bodies vield about 100,000,- mer more than five million | 
ooo pounds of fish a year. The of fish. A total area of 60,553 square 
remainder of the catch comes from miles of ‘“‘banks” within easy 
the salt waters adjacent to the of our New England ports i lab 
coasts of the United States. for beam trawling, to say nothing ot 

The fish production of the United States other immense grounds e Gi 
is larger than that of any other country in of St. Lawrence and off the Labrado 
the world except Japan, and two billions of and Greenland coasts 
pounds seem an almost unbelievable quant:y— Naturally the question arises: will 
yet it is only twenty pounds per person. Canada, not these intensive methods of taking 
our neighbor to the north, with access to the same fish speedily depopulate the water 
waters as ourselves, eats twice as much fish per Science answers ‘‘not Fishes ha 
person as we do. Great Britain eats three times as such powers of reproduction tl 
much, or sixty pounds per person. The Scandinavian coun- housands o \ hatched fe 
tries, Germany, Holland and France consume nearly one hun- every one that lives to grow t¢ k 
dred pounds per capita, and Japan probably exceeds this figure. Hauling the net on an otter-beam trawler. The round ble size. The number of tis 
Thus it will be seen that we have not developed our fishing part of the net to the right of the picture is the “cod sea is limited only bv the foo 
industry to one-fourth of its possibilities. end,” a purse-shaped bag of heavy twine about thirty sources, and every fish that is } 

Fish are taken in many ways—mostly antiquated and feet long and eight feet in diameter, into which the fish out of the water n . 
out-of-date. These vary from the hand line to the beam trawl, are forced as the trawl is towed on the bottom of the ocean. for another to feed and grow. 1 
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this theory is correct is evidenced by the history of th 
North Sea fisheries. the most intensive in the world 
and which have been in operation for a thousand 
vears, yet the catch is larger today than ever be 
fore. Some of our own “banks” have been fished 
since the days of the colonies, and their pro 
ductivity is as great as ever. Thus it seems 
assured that the harvest of the sea will never fail. 

It is in the catching of fish that we nat 
urally look for romance, and that there is 
plenty of it no one who knows the sea will 
deny. Any Gloucester schooner or Boston 
sword fisherman numbers among its crew 
men who can tell you of stormy nights 
spent in dories, lost upon the broad ex- 
panse of the ocean; of epic struggles with 
storm and ice; of shipmates snatched from 
the jaws of death; of hand-to-hand battles 
with monsters of the deep. But the old 
days are passing with the old ways. Beam 
trawling is about as romantic and danger- 
ous as working in a Pittsburgherolling mill. 
We must go ashore for the new romance of 
American fishing. 


This romance has to deal with the 
practical problems of conservation and 
distribution. Until recently the fish busi- 


ness has been in the hands of fishermen—men who 
knew the sea as you know your own back yard, and who 
are no more familiar with modern business methods than 
vou are with the geography of Mars. When their catch 
reached the docks their skill was at an end, and they took 
what they could get for their hard-won spoils, the value 
of which was largely dissipated by lack of means to put it 
within the reach of the consumer. 

Now a new element steps into the oldest industry in the 
world—the business man. He knows nothing of the ways 
of the sea, but he is full of ideas on transportation. He 
couldn’t catch a cod fish in a week, but he can get more 
money out of its head and skin and bones than the fish- 
erman can out of the whole fish. Efficiency is his pass- 
word to wealth. His vision is to ‘‘bring wheels and keels 
together,”’ as it has aptly been expressed. He realizes 
that to make the most of the harvest of the sea it must be 
made available to the largest possible number of ‘people 


Why We Don't Eat More Fish 


A generation or two ago the packing business was in a 
state of disorganization similar to that of the fish business 
today. Each community killed its own meat and for lack 
of proper storage facilities it was always either a feast or 
a famine. The by-products were wasted. Recently it 
was the boast of a prominent packer that the only part o 
tne hog that he couldn’t turn into money was the squeal. 

The biggest business romance of today is the modern- 
izing of the fish industry Why does the United States 
consume only half as much fish per person as Canada and 
one-third as much as Great Britain? Simply because fish 
are not available to a great part of our population. Sea 
food is among the most perishable of all food products. 
Unless handled scientifically and distributed promptly it 
spoils before reaching the consumer. The resident of 
Iowa or Kansas has little chance of eating fresh fish. 
Even great centers of population like 
Chicago are largely dependent upon local 
fresh-water sources for their fish, and the 
supply is never equal to the demand. 


Fresh for Twenty Days 


Here is where big business steps in. 
Large capital is required to solve the prob 
lem of distribution. The Bureau of Fish- 
eries has assisted in laying the foundation 
by developing better methods of packing, 
curing, and shipping, and science has re 
cently made an invaluable contribution to 
the business. It has discovered that fresh 
fish, chilled by dripping sea water at a tem- 
perature just above freezing, will keep for 
weeks without being iced. The reason is 
obscure, at least to the lay mind, but the 
process has passed beyond the experimental 
stage and fish have been shipped from 
Maine to California by parcel post, wrapped 
only in paper and burlap, and have arrived 
at their destination in perfect condition. I, 
myself, have examined codfish that had 
been packed without ice for twenty days 
and which was to all appearances as fresh 


Drying codfish in the sun. 











Emptying the catch upon the deck. The “cod end”’ is hoisted by a 
block and tackle and the lower end is opened, spilling the fish on the 
deck of the trawler. A good haul contains from three to four tons of fish. 


mercial basis the problem of distribution becomes merely 
one of efficiency. The farmer of Nebraska or the miner 
of Colorado may have his fish from the Atlantic or the 
Pacific when and how he chooses. Brains and capital will 
soon establish the means of distribution, and the result*will 
be an enormous increase in the demand for fish. The 
producer, too, will be benefited, for he will have a stable 
market for his catch, a thing that up to the present 
he has been denied. On days when the supply is short 
at the receiving ports prices are high; when the supply is 
large the prices do not repay the cost of production. 


The Valuable By-Products 


Then, too, there is the question of waste. Perhaps 
one-third of the fish taken from the sea are wasted. The 
market demands only certain kinds. Some species of 
high food value are too “delicate to stand shipment 
These, with the sorts not desired in the markets, are 
thrown back into the sea when taken. Most of the offal 
from the fish that do reach the market goes the same way 
Yet it, like the rejected fish, has an immense potential 
value.. Here again, science has shown the way and capital 
is applying the practical remedy. Let us, for the moment, 
pass by the pickling and drying rooms and the shipping 
department of a big receiving station, and take a look 
into the reclamation plant. The newest and biggest one 
is that of the East Coast Fisheries Company at Rock- 
land, Me. Here is sent all the refuse of the station, the 
heads and bones and skins and scraps that were formerly 
thrown away. This material yields three principal by- 
products, with a fourth just emerging from the experi- 
mental stage. The three are oil, glue and fish meal. The 
oil is extracted first. It is in demand for many purposes, 
chief among which are for tanning and the making of 
paint. The chemists in the laboratory have found a way, 
too, of rectifying this oil from waste fish into a clear, pure, 
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The split and salted fish are arranged on 
‘**flakes,”’ large wooden frames covered with wire netting. The fish must 
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nearest 
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odorless, and tasteless substance that is the 

known parallel to butter fat, and hence 

ideal base for imitation butter. 

After the oil is extracted from the fish scrap 
the glue is taken out. Fish glue has many uses 
and the market is demanding more and more 
of it each year. 

The residue is milled and dried and ground 
and becomes fish meal. It is used princi- 
pally as a stock feed, and being rich 
in protein, is one of the most valuable of 
animal foods, especially for poultry. Cat- 
tle eat it readily when mixed with grain. 
The market price today is $100 a ton, and 
the demand is greater than the supply. No 
matter how much may be produced in the 
future it will find a ready sale, for if the 
feed business should be over-supplied the 
residue will make an ideal base for fertil- 
izer. Even the water in which fish have 
been washed is rich in protein, and methods 
have been developed to save this valuable 
product and put it into marketable form. 

The fourth by-product, not yet estab- 
lished as a commercial success, is leather. 

Great progress has been made in experi 
mental tanning of fish skins, and good 

grades of leather are being made from the shark 
and porpoise. One of the chief difficulties has been 
the pitted surfaceof the outer side of the skin, but 
several methods have been devised to give the leather 
a smooth surface, and shoes have actually been 
made of codfish hides. Experiments have shown that 
fish leather is particularly adapted to receive a patent 
finish, and the time may not be far distant when we will 
go into the shoe store and call for a pair of codfish or 
halibut shoes. The economic importance of this devel- 
opment is enhanced by the failing supply of leather from 
established sources. 

The Bureau of Fisheries is encouraging the making of 
leather from shark skins, and the experts of the Bureau 
have found a practical method of removing the ‘‘sha- 
or spiney surface of the hides. Valuable oil is 
being extracted from shark livers and it has been found, 
also, that the skins of skates tan well. The flesh and 
bones of these and all other ‘‘trash”’ fishes makes an ex- 
cellent fish-meal. 


green 


Ui:lizing the “Trash” 


One of the immediate problems attendant upon the 
great development of beam trawling in American waters 
is the saving and utilization of the “trash” brought up in 
the beam trawls. <A recent estimate placed the actual 
value of the fish thrown overboard from the trawlers of a 
single company at half a million dollars annually. This 
waste can and must be stopped. ° 

The various problems presented by the fisheries indus- 
try which include better and larger production, improved 
curing methods, better shipping and _ transportation 
service, the utilization of waste, and finally, and perhaps 
most important of all, modern methods of distribution to 
the consumer, are sufficient to enthuse men of great 
business imagination, and the movement to modernize 
the industry is well under way. The 
additions to national wealth that will re- 
sult cannot be accurately estimated, but 
it is quite possible that upwards of half a 
billion of dollars annually will be realized. 


The Dried-Fish Trade 


The exporting of dried fish from the 
United States is an infant industry, but 
its possibilities are illustrated by a_re- 
cent shipment of 1,900,000 pounds of 
salt codfish to Brazil. Other South Amer- 
ican countries, also, are large consumers of 
dried fish, and fortunately their demand 
is for the rougher and cheaper grades which 
are not wanted in our home markets. 
Japan, which draws much of its food from 
its highly developed fisheries, has recently 
undertaken the exportation of dried fish, 
and the receipt of several cargoes in Cuba 
is reported 

Codfish is most in demand for the ex- 
port trade. It is always dried. The 
method of preparation is simple. The 
fish are cleaned and split and pickled in 
strong brine. When they have absorbed 


as the day it was killed be protected from rain during the five or six days they are drying sufficient salt they are dried on “flakes.” 
With this process established on a com- Artificial heat is rapidly supplanting the old method of sun-drying (Concluded on page 203) 
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Japan at VW tute Heat 
Over Siberian Murders 


Massacre by Bolshevists at Nikolaievsk Likely 


To (hange Map of Far Eastern Province 
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Scene of the Nikolaievsk Murders 


Japanese marines digging in the ruins of the Japanese Consulate at Nik 

laievsk for the remains of Consul Ishida and others who had been murdered 
and burned there by a Bolshevist band under the leadership of Trapitsin. 
Neither women nor babies were spared being thrown in the Amur River 
Trapitsin’s force included Chinese and Korean outlaws of the blackest type 
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The Funeral at Tokio 


A service in which the whole 
city joined was held in the 
Japanese capital. In the 
foreground, with bowed head, 
is the mother of the murdered 
Consul, Ishida. At her right, 
are his sister and his daughter, 
the latter sole survivor of the 
Consul’s children. The little 
girl was left behind in Tokio 
when the Consul and his 
family went to Nixolaievsk. 
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Meetings Like This 


Were Common 


Throughout Japan, sol- 
diers, civilians and clergy 
assembled to voice the 
national indignation, 
and to demand forceful 
action on the part of the 
government. Although 
the latter was in no 
sense backward in 
adopting vigorous mea 
sures, Japan’s 57,000,000 
population spoke their 
mind in terms. that 
brooked no elay 
































Trapitsin, the Red; the Fiend Behind the Massacres 


With his head on his hand rests Trapitsin. 


He is but twenty-five years old. 


At bis left 
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.* sits Nina, his mistress and chief of staff. The unprecedented brutality of Trapitsin and 
his crew has roused Japan to a pitch of reprisal, the outcome of which no man can foresee 4 
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The Republican Opportunity 
HE Republican Party faces an unusual oppor- 
tunity for a vital national service in the 
present campaign. If it has the vision and 
courage to see and seize this opportunity it 
will insure for itself a dominant place for years to 
come. 

This opportunity lies in the South. 

It is the conviction of leaders in that section that 
the northern tier of Southern States would go Re- 
publican this fall if given half a chance. 

In no part of the country is there more marked 
dissatisfaction with the present Administration. No- 
where is there keener understanding of the changes 
wrought by the World War; and of the need of meet- 
ing these changed conditions with a wider-horizoned 
type of statesmanship. 

With the extraordinary economic development of 
the South its people are beginning to think in national 
terms. They have come to see that sectionalism is 
bad politics and worse business; and that today’s po- 
litical parties cannot live on yesterday’s issues. All 
political policies affecting industry and finance must 
rest upon national foundations and include the whole 
nation in their scope. In this broad field, legisla- 
tion which is sectional in spirit and purpose defeats 
itself. 

Since the Civil War the South has been solidly Dem- 
~onia 0 the North predominantly Republican. This 
has been a national misfortune. Political partisan- 
ship kept the nation divided when economic neces- 
sity demanded that it be united. Today political 
sectionalism is weakening. Economic unity is grow- 
ing stronger. Democratic victory based upon a 
solid South would not advantage the South and would 
injure the North. A Republican victory 
achieved by a solid North would be almost 


tions; the necessity for reducing national expendi- 
tures; the stabilizing and harmonizing of industry; 
the encouragement of agriculture; the develop- 
ment of a merchant marine; the safeguarding of 
our citizenship against dangerous alien dilution— 
these are national issues. 

Why not give the splendid Americans of the South 
a chance to work with their brothers of the North in 
solving these problems in an American way? 


Der Tag of Tears 


ARL ROSEMEIR, a German in Switzerland, 
addressed to the Allies through Lord North- 
cliffe’s papers about a year ago this significant 

warning: 

“They will cheat you yet, those Junkers! Having 
won half the world by bloody murder, they are 
going to win the other half with tears in their 
eyes, crying for mercy. 

Well, “Der Tag,” The Day of Tears, is now upon 
us, but finds many of us strangely unmoved. As a 
weeper the Prussian is copious, but clumsy. If he 
really cares to win our hearts, let us see him roll up 
his sleeves and settle down to work to pay off the 
bills he owes humanity. 

Blindness to the human element is the thing that 
wrote the epitaph of Kaiserism, and the Junkers 
appear to be as blind to their weakness as ever. They 
think with their minds, never with their hearts. The 
mechanical efficiency of the Prussian military system 
was one of the most marvelous pieces of organiza- 
tion in the world. Never in history was there so 
mammoth a machine that ran so smoothly. Every 
tiny cog and spring was beautifully adjusted to its 
work, well oiled and in repair. Then how did it ever 


go to wreck? Simply by the failure of the machine, 
as is the way with machines, to recognize the deadly 
explosiveness hidden in the “human element.” 

The German Juggernaut car crushed Belgium, 
but won noadmiration. The world rose not to praise 
Wilhelm but to extend its active sympathy to the 
maimed victim. A German submarine submerged 
and sank a great ocean liner, but the cleverness of the 
mechanism did not mitigate the world’s horror at 
cold-blooded murder. Zeppelins and Gothas soared 
over London and Paris, hurling destruction from the 
skies, but their chief result in the way of accomplish- 
ment was to win more recruits for the Allies than all 
exhortations of all Allied orators and writers. 

A parable to illuminate the text is at hand in a 
clipping from Mount Carbon, Pa. The clipping re- 
lates that in a well-ordered, highly efficient munitions 
plant a tank containing twenty-four pounds of cotton 
saturated with nitric acid exploded and littered the 
landscape with wreckage. Fortunately, no one was 
killed, and the workman who was responsible was 
able to relate what caused the explosion—a drop of 
sweat from his efficient but human forehead fell into 
the tank and set the mixture popping. The factory 
had a first-class water-tight roof, but the efficiency 
experts hadn’t counted on sweat drops. Kaiserism 
went to smash the same way, through the deadly ex- 
plosiveness of the human element—drops of sweat, 
drops of blood, women’s tears. 


Free 


HE popular notion that the press is not free 
has in it little or no truth. Frank I. Cobb, 
editor of the New York World, in the course 

of an address at the Church of the Ascension Forum 
said that in thirty years’ experience he had 
never seen much news suppressed. News- 
papers are greedy for news, and the question 





as bad. 

The time has come to separate politics 
from sectionalism, both North and South. 
Henceforth parties must rest upon prin- 


ciples rather than upon geography: The 
South must move north and the North 
south. And both must think in terms of 


the nation. 

The South needs the North but the North 
needs the South even more. We must 
bring the South’s three centuries of undiluted 
(Americanism into contact with the polyglot 
North. 

The Republican Party can do this. Now 
is the time. In his speech of acceptance 
Mr. Harding revealed the heartening fact 
that he is the needed leader. Sixty years ago 
the Republican Party saved the Union. Its 
work will not be finished until it has finally 
reunited North and South in a common 
Americarism. z 

The Republic: n Party of yesterday can 
never win the South. But South and North 
alike are being floated forward upon a 
stream of new ideas born of new world con- 
In all parts of the country, and 
northern tier of Southern 
States there is a growing progressive ele- 
ment. If the Republican Party can win 
this element it will break the solid South, ad- 
vance the whole nation and insure its own 


emgps 
aitions. 


especially in the 


future 

It is folly to expect that the citizenship of 
will be won over by policiesagainst 
which it has bat tled for two generations 
But these policies are overshadowed by 
tremendous new questions that have their 
far outside either of the great parties 
our international rela- 


the South 





origin 


The problems of 
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whether or not a newsstory is pleasing to the 
newspaper does not enter into its publica- 
tion. The influence of advertisers in shap- 
ing the policy of a publication is another 
superstition that should be exploded. A 
refutation of this is found in the so-called 
muckraking period through which we 
passed a few years ago. At that time great 
corporations continued to place their adver- 
tisements in publications that were centin- 
ually attacking them, and withouf any 
thought of seeking to influence the editorial 
policy of the publications. Much of the de- 
nunciation of the so-called “capitalistic 
press” is misplaced. The real explanation 
is that owners and editors of newspapers and 
magazines believe in and therefore advocate 
certain economic and political principles. 


A Doubly Valuable Gift 


N common with many other educa- 

tional institutions, Cornell University 

lately appealed for additional funds to 
enable it to carry on its great mission. The 
appeal was not in vain, for the University’s 
graduates are loyal and, outside of them, the 
University’s high character and usefulness 
are appreciated widely. The public’s gen- 
erosity has been well topped off by Mr. 
August Hecksher of New York, one of our 
best-known captains of industry, who 
donated $500,000, the income to be applied 
to maintaining professorships of research and 
providing facilities for scientific work. Mr. 
Hecksher not only showed clear understand- 
ing of the world’s practical wants but also 








Which One Will Get Him? 


elevated the rank of the University itself. 
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These Fellows Never Go On Strike 





Adam might have had less 
trouble in the apple orchard if 
he had attended an agricul- 
tural college, as Lorenzo V. 
Dowd of Miami, Indiana, did. 
He makes a specialty of leasing 
orchards that have been neg- 
lected and he has proved that 
if you turn on the worm he ern Missouri by his 
will flee, providing that you father, who had a rifle 
turn on the right sort of and sixty dollars in 
chemical. By using printers’ cash. A few months ago 
ink on the public he induces another cattleman in 
them to come to the orchards possession of all his 
and haul all the apples away. senses and some money 

offered this live - stock 


When he was one year 
old this cattle breeder, 
Jesse Engle, was taken 
from Kentucky to west- 


\3 t improver $35,000 for a 








ten-year-old Hereford 
bull. These farmers came 
out of the wilderness. 


M. P. Hollar tried to 
be a retired farmer, 
but he skidded and 
landed on the inside of the fence of a chicken farm that now 
makes him a profit of $2500 a year while he takes life easier 
than he did on the old place. When he was sixty years old he went 
to college and learned all he could about raising poultry. In 
the winter his mail box is often stuffed with orders for baby chicks. 























They (ontinue to Supply Us with Mush and RNGLk and 
Ham and Eggs Even if the Hired Man Has Gone to 
Town to Work in the Factortes and -Attend the Movies 






People apparently trustworthy 
say there are farms so poor 
that a whippoorwill could not 
cross them without carrying a 
snack. The seed corn in the 
picture was grown by M. M. 
Carter on an Indiana farm that 
was once in this class. He 
raised clover instead of whis 
kers and has a farm that will 
be good to him in his old age. 
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A good many thousands 
people have eaten steaks that 
were grown on Jud Long 
farm in the Wabash Valley. 


Among farmers there is Even more have 
ham and bacon 


a saying that nobody $ ; 

ever saw a dead mule, the handy hog house he de 
but William H. Mobley Signed to make pork produc- 
with a pair of live ones ‘ 1eT nes ays ol 
in his hand says they do 
die now and then. Once 
he was a one-mule op 
erator, but now he has 
so many of the hybrids 
on his various farms 
that he is known as a 
mule magnate. One day eee 
last fall he sold $175,000 4 
worth, but it was a bad F 
sale day and he had “I 
$90,000 worth left over. = 


enjoyed the 


leveloped in 


scarce labor. He can tell you 
what pri: steers were worth 


Farming with such 
modern assistants 

gas engines and soil 
bacteria appealed so strongly to Lorin Clark of Illinois that he 
returned to the farm after being graduated from a law school 
and he has never regretted it. He keeps close accounts with his 
crops and his cattle, which is pretty near a necessity on land that 
is now worth $450 an acre. Not such bad far 
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ming for a lawyer. 
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Spending the summer vacations on 
his grandfather’s farm made a 
country convert of Lawrence Foster. 
He has eighty acres of good, rich 
dirt, a cozy home among basswoods 
and maples, and is rapidly breeding 
up a high-class flock of husky Shrop- 
shire sheep. He is not a Bolshevik. 


The dairyman was once 
known as the man who car- 
ried a lantern at both ends of 
the day, but now many of 
them have electric lights. He 
is one of the hardest-working 
men in the world, but he can 
smile when the cows break 
records for production. This 
man, Bert Fruit, is one of the 
most successful breeders of 
Waukesha Co., Wisconsin. 


You might say that this mild This Missourian, Sol 
mannered man, J. C. Eise- lives on a farm that 
mann, is only half a farmer father entered from th 

as he is foreman in a planing ment in the early “‘thirt 
mill and does all of his agri- there he raises such fine 
cultural work before seven China h that they often 
and after the whistle. He him several tl and doll 


keeps everything in the rec- 
ord book from which he is 
singing praises of his Jersies. 
In her tenth year one of his 
cows made him a $300 profit. 
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“Mr. O. Yamamoto 


By GUY GILPATRIC 


Illustrated by 
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from Kyoto could make him 


; does Yonkers to New York and Tooting to 


Whenever you hear its name men 
comedian you should 


en subconsciously picture lawn mowers 


vaudevill 
roquet sets, and that strange American 


commuter This brings us to Mr. Oyo 





American as ten 
) He was 
nt-evyed priest ol 


talks in ticks and writes on tape Mr 


plaved the market 


d was interesting. In the daytime 


Yamamoto was head waiter of the Sierra Club 

\ngele Money was in the very atmosphere of the 
Club, and Mr. Yamamoto breathed deep. And 
s money talks—Mr. Yamamoto lent an attentive 


For instance 


At the 
rly wealthy Mr. Z. what 
.bout to do, Mr. Yamamoto would just be 
ocktails As Mr. Z 
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d Mr. Yamamoto alwavs converted his eaves 
information into mone) 
sO, as k ro ened, Mr. Yamamoto 
vy oO - s rented bungalow in 
on ed on the I d continued to 
rket on the . overheard at the 
\ RB her ’s 
g ] Friday vary smiling. 
\M Va oto le his wife adieu on the 
igalow and betook himself toward the 
Some time ter othed in the spotless 
( 1 of his Sierra Club head vaitership, he was 


OSCAR F. 


HOW ARD 


seeing things put to rights for the usual gathering at 
luncheon. 
At one 


o'clock sharp old Mr. Cramer came in. li 


vou can 


Mr. Cramer. This old ticker champion knew more about 
the stock market than the man who invented it, and a 
whispered word from him, duly heeded, was frequently 
more produ tive of gain than a lifetime of honest toil. 

Mr. Cramer spotted his friend Mr. Hammersmith sit 
joined him forthwith. One of 
Yamamoto, who hovered 
he hastened to do their bidding 


1 the ] } 


ting over in a corner, and 


i 
them crooked a finger at Mr 
near, and 

The cocktails served and 1 lunch ordered (Mr 
Cramer never ate anything but tripe), Mr. Yamamoto 
took up an unostentatious post within long earshot and 
proceeded with his usual business of listening. And h¢ 
heard—oh, Banzai, what he heard! 

It seemed that a bill was before Congress, the fate 
of which was also the fate of the L. M. & P. Railroad. If 
the bill was carried, a canal would be built which would 
take unto itself most of the traffic upon which the L. M 
& P. depended for its being The passage of the bill 
would shoot the railroad, and those unfortunates who 
could not unload their holdings in it all to pieces So 


said Mr. Cramer, and to Messrs. Hammersmith and 
Yamamoto, who listened ill sounded reasonable 


enough 
But, went on 


portant point 


old Mr. Cramer—and this was the im 
he had Certain Private Information that 
th ill would not be carried. He saw the biggest chance 
in his career to ‘‘clean up’’—simply by buying the stock 
sold out by the scared public at next to nothing, holding 
and having it 
like picking it off 


I 





a few days until the bill was d 
soar back to its normal value. It was 
trees, said Mr. Cramer. 

Mr. Hammersmith evidently concurred in this, as he 
bustled out to the telephone booth at once—without 
doubt, Mr. Yamamoto reasoned, to get his office on the 


it a feated, 


imagine a million dollars trying to hide itself 
behind a pair of gold-rimmed eyeglasses, then you have 


Leslie's 


A whispered word from Mr. Cramer, duly 
heeded, was frequently more productive 
of gain than a lifetime of honest toil. ‘ 





wire. He came back smiling, and with Mr. Cramer pro- 
ceeded with the business of eating. The conversation 
turned toward the One About the Drummer and the 
Postmaster’s Flask, followed by the One About the Man 
Who Was Stepped On by an Elephant, so Mr. Yamamoto 
moved away. 

Going to a secluded phone in the billiard room, Mr. 
Yamamoto called his broker. As he waited for his num- 
ber he tried to make up his mind just how strong he 
would plunge on the strength of the Cramer theories. 
Politics were as a sealed book to him—it was dangerous 
to fool with something about which he knew so little 
and yet—and yvet—old man Cramer himself had said it 
was like picking it off trees!“ Hello”’—the broker’s voice 

now or never! Mr. Yamamoto drew a long breath and 
said: 

“Harro, Mr. Bowen! Yamamoto speaking. Buy it 
please one thousand L. M. & P. at fifteen or better 
thank you!” 

“No difficulty that,’ returned Broken Bowen 
“But, in the face of your usually sound dealings, | 
couldn’t conscientiously recommend that—’ 

“Vesh, I know; thank you, Mr. Bowen,” answered 
Yamamoto firmly, “but I think it L. M. & P. are good 
stock for which make money.” 

“You're the doctor!” 
Say SO sid 

And so, early that evening, Mr. Yamamoto returned to 
Watts with everything but the clothes on his back tied 
up in L. M.& ? 


about 


said Bowen. “I'll get it if you 


R. YAMAMOTO rested fitfully that night. He 

had plunged in the past, true, but never to the 
reckless extent of his present venture. The good Mrs. 
Yamamoto noticed that something ailed her lord, and 
said: “‘What is it troubles thee, Ovo, O mightiest of 
men?” 

“Nothing that thou wouldst comprehend, Flower of 
Nippon,”’ was the reply, for Mr. Yamamoto disliked 
having any one question him about his affairs, especially 
when he himself questioned their soundness. And so 
nothing more was said 

Saturday was the longest day on record. Mr. Yama 
moto early sought the club ticker, and found L. M. & P. 
still playing between fifteen and twenty. The financial 
pages of the dailies gave up L. M. & P. asa stock already 
dead. ‘There seems to be no doubt,” said one, “that 
the Haley measure will be carried, and this leaves but 
little hope as to the ultimate fate of the L. M. & P. 
Railroad.” . 

Mr. Yamamoto was worried ‘terribly worried. <A 
notice from his broker to the effect that one thousand 
shares of L. M. & P. were now in his name brought home 
to him the awiul reality of the situation. 
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At lunch time old man Cramer came squinting in. He 
looked worried. After a bit Mr. Hammersmith entered 

-likewise worried. The two put their heads together 
in a corner and carried on a conversation in whispers. 
This excited Mr. Yamamoto more than ever, because he 
was unable to overhear a word. By the ten thousand 
red-hot demons of Kagoshima, this was an awful situa- 
tion! 

The market closed with a sinking feeling, and late that 
afternoon Mr. Yamamoto took the Incerurban out to 
Watts, feeling likewise. 

Sunday—-Mr. Yamamoto’s day of rest—dawned fair 
and warm. Being in California’s springtime, it could not 
gracefully have dawnea otherwise. But Mr. Yamamoto 
cared not a whit for the weather; still in his flowered 
kimono, he hurried to the doorstep to co:lect the Sunday 
paper and such tidings as it might contain. He had not 
far to look, for there on the front page, set in a two- 
column box and headed in boldface, he read the awful 
message: ‘‘Haley Measure Passed by Senate. Stocks 
Tumble as Railroads Are Hit.” 


R. YAMAMOTO read no more; he gritted his 
teeth, cursed in Chinese, Nipponese, Hindustani, 
Mexican, and American. He felt as if Shinto, or Buddha, 
or whoever controls such things in Japan, had suddenly 
turned off the widely advertised California sun. 

Slowly he turned and entered the house. Mrs. Yama- 
moto had set forth the usual! Sunday breakfast of boiled 
fish, wild mustard leaves, and tea—and was dismayed 
to note that her liege merely dabbled in the food with a 
sulky pair of chopsticks. She felt that something was 
amiss, but, knowing Mr. Yamamoto as she did, held her 
own counsel. 

Mr. Yamamoto was deciding just what to do. It 
seemed that the one logical course was to unload his 
L. M. & P., if possible, as early on Monday as he could, 
and at any price he could get for it. It hardly seemed 
possible that any one would be fool enough to buy now 
but he would get in town early and put his stock on the 





There on the front page he read the awful message. 


market the very second trading opened. This was the 
only thing he could do, and it would mean a day and 
night of suspense until he did it. He was ruined, proba- 
bly—and all on account of that old monkey of a Cramer! 

His mind made up, Mr. Yamamoto could only possess 
his soul in patience. Having destroyed that page of the 
paper bearing the horrid legend, he set about reading the 
remainder. The colorful atrocities of the Muckenhauser 
Twins he considered at length. An account of the latest 
barefoot fad at Newport caught his eye. But somehow 
he seemed unable to concentrate on his reading, so he 
decided to go out and work in the garden. 

Arming himself with trowel and shears, he went out of 
doors. The first thing to meet his gaze was a squadron 
of chickens proceeding in formation across his lettuce 
bed—scratching, picking, and clucking in a revel of 
chicken contentment. These pests belonged to that devil 
of a Suzuki next door—might his roof fall in and crush 
him while he slept. Everything was going wrong today! 

The chickens routed in disorder, Mr. Yamamoto 
scowled at the rest of his garden. Some kind of a blight 


was ruining the spinach. Ground squirrels had tunneled 
under the asparagus. Mr. Yamamoto was breathing 
through distended nostrils—his lips quivered—he was 
disgusted, disheartened, enraged! 

Farther on he came to his sacred cherry trees—sap 
lings, rather, because they were still young, tender, and 
shoulder high. These, at any rate, were sturdy and beau 
tiful, the national trees of the Pearl of the East, the 
symbols of life, of fidelity, of 


But what in the United States Hell was this? This 
vulgar, crawling green vine that defaced the trunk of the 
nearest cherry tree? What was this parasite that dared 
profane the sacred cherry with its clinging nastiness? 

In a spasm of rage, Mr. Yamamoto snipped the in 
truding vine, cut it, broke it, and tore it up by the roots 
It was a tenacious creeper, strong of fiber and luxuriant 
of growth. But finally the frantic horticulturist gathered 
together a heaping armful of it and, crossing his estate, 
maliciously heaved the refuse over into the realm of the 
hated Suzuki. 

Mopping his perspiring forehead, Mr. Yamamoto 
returned to the house and vainly tried to keep his mind 
off his financial troubles. He must get to his broker’s 
office first thing in the morning—he must save what he 
could from the wreck! And so the day dragged heavily on. 


eee toward evening Mr. Yamamoto started to 
itch. First only his hands and arms offended, and 
Mr. Yamamoto, attributing it to nervousness, gave it 
little heed. But the itching grew worse, and Mr. Yama- 
moto scratched. He scratched and scratched and 
scratched—but he still itched and itched and itched and 
itched. His face was beginning now, and his ears 
tingled. The back of his neck had broken out in a 
rash, and his forearms were covered with innumerable 
little white blisters. And how they itched! 

Bedtime came—but sleep didn’t. Mr. Yamamoto was 
frantic. He fussed and he fumed and he worried and he 
dug and he scratched. But his troubles vanished not, 
and neither did his itch. Mrs. Yamamoto sought to aid 
her spouse, but was dismissed with fiery words. It was 
an awful night! 

Just before dawn, however, he dropped off into troubled 
slumber. <A host of yellow dragons—all with the face of 
old man Cramer—were tickling him with L. M. & P. 
stock certificates. The roar of a thousand tickers, all 
recording the decline of L. M. & P., throbbed in his ears 
like hail on a tin roof. Even in his sleep he groaned, 
tossed, itched, and scratched. 

Mrs. Yamamoto awakened him in time to catch the 
eight o’clock car. This would get him to town early 
enough to stop at his broker’s and deliver the “sell” 
message himself—to get his L. M. & P. on the market at 
the tick of the clock! 

On the way to the car he was joined by his hateful 
neighbor, Mr. Suzuki. 

“Q-Hio!” greeted Mr. Suzuki pleasantly, to which 
salutation Mr. Yamamoto merely grunted. 

“Whallamalla with it your face?” inquired Mr. 
Suzuki, who prided himself on his English. 

Mr. Yamamoto only grunted again, and as they were 
speeding cityward on the car, directed his attention to 
renewed scratching. 

By the time they reached the Sixth Street station the 
itching was unbearable! Mr. Yamamoto’s almond eyes 
were now mere slits in a swollen and mottled visage. The 
backs of his hands and forearms were scarlet and puffy 
and covered with little red specks where he had scratched 
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Mr. Yamamoto, terror 
in his face, stood rigid- 
ly pointing at the clock. 


you.” 


Mr. Yamamoto paid 


pocketed the bottk 
dashed out lirectly int 
the w Liting rms of Dete 
tive Sergeant Griffo, as 
sisted by Plainclothesman McGonnigal]l! “So!” « 


ulated Mr. Griffo to his struggling captive So! Wi 
got you now, y’ fiendish Japanese drug fiend!” 


“Let go, oh, please, sir!’’ screamed the astonishe 
Mr. Yamamoto. ‘I got it bery preshing business, thank 
you!” 

““Ves—with us,” agreed Mr. Griffo Put the 


bracelets on him, Mac, and then frisk him 

“Great guns, lookut his arms!” exclaimed McGon 
nigal, snapping the handcufis on Mr 
fevered wrists. ‘“‘Lit’rully covered with mark 
hypodermic needle!” 





“Sure’s you’re born,” assented Griffo, also noticing 
the marks. “And, by George, what’s this bottle?” 

‘**Dope—beyond a doubt!” declared McGonnigal 
“We got him with the goods!” 

A crowd had gathered—a crowd that grinned at the 


prayers and struggles of the unfortunate little yellow 
man. 

‘Fine specimen of dope fiend,” was the general opinion 
as the two detectives hustled their shrilly protesting 
captive police-stationward 

Arrived at the local gendarmerie, Mr. Yamamoto at 
once became the center of attraction. Virst of all, he was 
talking loudly and often, partly in Japanese and partly 
in English. Such was his frenzy that he was articulate 
in neither. Then his appearance was so frightful—so 
bloated—so red! 

He was surrounded by a group of shirt-sleeved patro 
men, detectives, and police-court reporters, who unani 
mously voted him to be the worst specimen of 
ridden Oriental ever gathered in by the law. 

Lieutenant Daniel McKoskery was behind the desk 
Iron Dan McKoskery of the Thoity-thoid Police Pre 
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Coolidge in the Hands of His Friends 


Governor Coolidge receives the congratulations of J. Henry Roh- 
bach, chairman of the nominating committee, upon his selection as 
running mate to Senator Harding on the Republican National 
Ticket. Not even the most critical of motion-picture directors could 
find fault wiih the expression of pleasure as registered by the Hon. 
Henry Cabot Lodge, the influential Senator from Massachusetts. 



































“Picture Brides” from Nippon 


Representative John E. Raker of California, with members of the Congressional 
Committee on Immigration, questioning a group of little Japanese women, recent 
arrivals, at Angel Island. The committee learned that scarcely any of the women 
had ever seen the men they had come to the United States to marry ‘‘on approval.” 








Key to View 


Here, at the right, is 
where the administra- 
tive brains of the Japa- 
nese Empire are 
housed. In the center 
is the building of the 
Department of Justice, 
flanked on the left by 
the Navy Department 
and on the right by the 
Supreme Court. On 
the lower right hand 
are the foreign office 
buildings. In the upper 
right hand, the famous 
Hibiya Park. The Im- 
perial Diet of Japan 
is at present housed 
in temporary quarters. 















































First Airplane View of Tokio; Japanese Government Buildings. 


How the Bolshevist 
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A type of Bolshevist 
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ENTRAL NEWS 


Girls, Here Comes the Prince! 


His Royal Highness, the Prince ,of 
Wales, visits the Maoris of North 
Island, New Zealand, and gives a 
hand—the same one—to each of a 
line of buxom Polynesians. In olden 
days white visitors were not received 
with cordiality unless the Maoris 
were very hungry and a variation of 
diet appealed to them. But times 
have changed, and the Maoris are 
now represented in the New Zealand 
government. Though appearing in the 
picture to be not quite sure of his lines, 
the Prince was quick to admit that 
he had a big day. That is not a chianti 
bottle he is carrying; it is a spear. 
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It’s a Long Time Between Cruisers 


In 1898, Spanish war vessels in Cuban waters became suddenly 
scarce. They remained so until last month. Then, for the first 
time in twenty-two years, a Spanish cruiser, A/phonse X11], 
entered Havana harbor. The photograph shows that Havana 
was not indifferent to her coming. Spain is the motherland. 
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© INTERNATIONAL 
Off with the Kaiser and On with the King! 


Happy is the king who is assured by popular vote that he is welcome. Here is King Christian of 
Denmark greeting the people of North Slesvig, who chose by plebiscite to be Danish rather than 
German. North Slesvig belonged to Denmark prior to 1864. It is one of the ‘‘buffer states.”’ 
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Paris War Orphans Thank America 
For Its Aid 


No more effective or affecting observance of the 
Fourth of July was held this year than in Paris, 
when French war orphans, to the number of 
20,000, and all of them ‘‘adopted by America,” 
were reviewed in the Tuileries Gardens by United 
States Ambassador ‘Wallace and a distinguished 
company of French, which included former Presi- 
dent Poincare, Marshal Joffre and Generals 
Dubail, Pau and Berdoulat. Raymonde Petit, 
a thirteen-year-old girl, whose father was killed 
at Verdun, addressed the Ambassador in the 
name of the 20,000, and through him, America. 
The flags which the children carried, some of 
which are shown in the photograph, bore words of 
gratitude, touching in their genuineness. “In 
speaking to you,”’ said the girl, ‘it is the same as 
though we spoke to all the children and big peo- 
ple of America. So, Mr. Ambassador, we say that 
we like you very much and will always love you.” 
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To Alaska and Back By Airp!/ 


The trouble with “the rush for the Klond 
soon. It would be easiicr now, with a 
Mineola-Alaska flight of U. S. Army < 
trail-blazing. De Haviland 4s, enginec € 1 
the flyers. The purpose of the flight is to p1 he for commercial 
airplane traffic between Alaska and the seaboard, and in the 
“ae immediate future, from the latter to : 
Sa o> eS ae M being comparatively small in bulk, 
gg. we po em pt Sag ~ gpa It - soniye d on ee 
? Vie. hl oe ro | eee ae ays. he army planes left itchell 
alee 2 ©, SP A aa i Tee 








The Men Who Are Making the Alaska Flight 


Captain St. Clair Street, Commander of the flotilla; Lieut. C. C. Nutt, Lieut. 
Ross Kirkpatrick, Lieut. C. H. Nelson, Lieut. C. C. Cumurine, Sergt. J. E. 
English, Sergt. E. Henriques, Sergt. J. D. Long, ali experienced aviators. 
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Leslie's Weekly 


Suppose We Try Religion 


By CHARLES AUBREY EATON, 
‘Associate Editor Leslie's Weekly 


VERY one is agreed that the anguished and shattered world 
bequeathed us by the War needs radical reconstruction. Life 
is hard and growing harder. The poor have escaped from pov- 

erty, but they are restless, unhappy and cynical. The rich 
are shocked to discover that they can buy so little with their money. 
Fools rush in where wise men fear to tread, but even the foolishness 
of fools has begun to pall upon the public. Every one is seeking pleasure 
and never seeming to find it. The emancipated are worse off than they 
were before they discovered the “new freedom.” In the midst of plenty 
there is scarcity, and with the same number of people that we had before 
the war we cannot get our work done. 

What is the matter? And what is the cure? 

The fact is that men have lost the art of living together. And they 
are trying to get back the lost art by impossible means. 

Society is held together by spiritual bonds. This is the elemental 
truth that just now is either ignored, denied or forgotten. It is not 
good for man to live alone. It is impossible for him to live with his 
fellows on a basis of self-interest. Nor can he build a society upon 
rights either of property or persons. All these are real factors in real 
life, but they are not the mortar which holds the building together. By 
themselves they are as divisive as sand. 


The Spiritual Force in Soctety 
HE constructive energy and principle of civilized society is spir- 
itual. It is not the house that makes a home. Money alone never 

made a man rich. Power, whether personal, political, or economic, is the 

weakest and most futile force in the world when guided by selfishness 
alone. We must cure our economic ills. Political adjustments are 
necessary. But if you made every one rich and politically free you 
would have no guarantee of social permanence or personal happiness. 


Something else is necessary. And that something else has to do with the souls of men. 
But like many another great word Religior has lost its 
meaning. We associate religion today with a technical system of theology or a technical 
building called a church. A trained technician, called a priest or preacher, takes official 
charge of this highly technical business, and ordinary folks imagine that;they are religious 


We call the thing Religion. 


when occasionally they go to church. 
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Charles Aubrey Eaton. 


As Director of the Na- 
tional Service Section of 
the United States Ship- 
ping Board, an authority 
on industrial problems 
and the relations be- 
tween capital and labor, 
Dr. Charles Aubrey 
Eaton has ably served 
his country and his fel- 
lowmen. As Associate 
Editor of L&sLIE‘s 
WEEKLY, he will discuss 
weekly the vital prob- 
lems of the hour with 
his characteristic intelli- 
gence, vigor and fairness. 


moment. 


All this may be religious, but it may be, also, most irreligious, and 
often is. 

Religion is the determining factor in human life. In essence it is the 
practice of highest relationships. Whatever a man puts first in his life 
is his religion. If money is first that is his religion, and that is what 
determines the quality of his manhood. The fact that he may be an 
officer in some church is a mere incident. His heart is where his treasure 
is and out of the heart are the issues of life. 

The quality and destiny of races and nations have always been deter- 
mined by the kind of religion they had, whether it be the Hebrew per- 
sisting against all odds, the Chinese with face turned to the past, or 
the German who turned from Christ to Thor and lost his soul. 

It used to be a stock argument against Christianity that it was used 
by the priest or preacher to keep the poor in their place. 


Where ‘Religion Is Needed 


This is the very purpose of religion for every man and every class 
and breed of men. Religion is the social binder without which you can- 
not have a society. And the quality of the religion determines the char- 
acter of the society as it determines the character of the man. 

In industry the employee is fighting for his rights. He wants more 
money, shorter hours, better conditions. In a word he is seeking to 
secure these ends by the least difficult means. Obsessed by these ideas 
his work becomes a hateful necessity, his employer his natural enemy, 
and the milk of human kindness curdles in his veins. The dignity of 
labor sounds to him like a grim joke. Labor is a curse. Nobody would 
work if he could help it. The highest good, logically, would be to 
draw a living wage for doing nothing. 

The employer, on the other hand, is in business for the money there 
is in it and for love of the game. Baffled at every turn by the recal- 


citrant employee he becomes sour, cynical and, after a while, falls to fighting with his 
back to the wall for Ais rights. 

Out of this impasse can come nothing good. And it cannot be changed except by a 
change of heart and mind. Here is the place where religion is needed. 
not solve this problem, what may be said or done in or by the churches will be of small 
If religion won’t work in this world, it can do 


If religion will 


(Concluded on page 200) 


r. Pilerim (Comes to Town 





A Timely Interview with 
a Member of One of the 
First Famtltes in America 
Reported by 
MONTROSE Ff. ATOSES 


T was quite proper that he should be in 
vited to the Pilgrim Tercentenary; being, 
one of the sole survivors of the Mayflower, 
he could not very well be overlooked, 

although there was some question as to whether 
his station in life would not upset the aristo 
cratic tone of the celebration. His name was 
not on any of the historical registers, and no one 
thought of doing unto him as they had done to 
themselves—that is, having some genealogical 
expert prove his authentic claims—whether 
true or not. If the fact must be told, these 
descendants rather dreaded coming face to face 
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with their inheritance; but thev decided to 
make the best of him—as a kind of * Exhibit 
\” to their respectability. It was in this spirit 
hat the Committee went down the bay to meet 


1 welcome Alden Carver, 


John Wi throp 


expected on the Mauret Ii they had their 
v, they would have towed the Plymouth 
r the Statue of Liberty, so as to make 


Rock nea 


scene 


\ 


familiar-like; they themselves would 
ve dressed up in the way painters have made 
id sailed along 


mode l of the M 1\ 


e Pilgrims dressed, at 


ide the mant leviatha 


Instead of which the v0Te el grossed 
1¢ Ss | songs of we lcome which, as soon 
sented to their ancestor, would be taken 








He Upsets Boasted Genealogies 
and Asks Where Our Pilgrim 
Hetrlooms Were Manufactured 
“ae Lilustrated by 


: ALBERT £EVERING 


2 
. different spirit. For it was a serious thing to 
. meet such a substantial skeleton out of the 
s closet of the Pilgrim Society. Now, at last, I 
; would hear the true facts of the landing at 
x Plymouth; I would find out something of the 
’ poor Pilgrim mothers. In my mind’s eye I 


conjured up Mr. Carver as dropping on his 
knees, half-way down the gang-plank—uttering 
a staid Puritan prayer of thanksgiving that the 
Mauretania had ridden the stormy seas, while, 
behind him, sweating porters, with bag and 
baggage, swore in direct proportion to the 
length of his prayer. I saw Mr. Carver, in his 
tall hat, his severe white collar and cuffs, his 
staid black coat, a nauseous expression on his 
ascetic face, ‘‘ pinched” by the customs officers 
for the ale and schnapps and seasoned brandy 
concealed in his bag—saved over from the Hol- 
land days. And I pictured myself the rescuer 
of American tradition, as I explained that Mr. 
Carver was an ancient relic without which New 
England would be lost for something to boast 
about, and our fund of jokes would be the 
poorer. 

No one on board ship had heard of Mr. 
Carver—he was not known to the bursar, his 
name was not on the passenger list, the 
quarantine doctors had not seen hin, though 











for the Massachusetts His 





“What,’’ I ventured, “‘was the first thing 
you did when you landed on the Rock?” 


they knew that certain forms of Puritanism 
constituted a plague from which most of us 
in this country have suffered for many years. 















































August 14, 1920 


I noted that the Committee had brought along 
a Copley print to identify the party by, but I 
had enough newspaper sense to know that if there was 
no record of the man, if there was no stateroom to go 
to, and if he was neither on the main deck nor in the 
main saloon, he must be in some unlikely part of the 
ship. So I went to the hurricane deck, and there I 
found him, plainly dressed in single smock and coarse 
trousers—a jovial country fellow with close-cropped 
hair, and carrying a bag, with an old label on it marked 
“Leyden, 1620.” 

“Once more I come to America in search of a home,”’ 
he explained, after I had introduced myself. 

“Pretty bad time,” I suggested; ‘there are not 
enough materials for building, and scarcely any apart- 
ments to rent.” 

“T shall never forget,” he said, ignoring my pessi- 
mism, ‘“‘how terror-siruck we were when it was voted 
by those of us who had gone to Holland, to come to 
the New World—”’ 


Still a Thought to Strike Terror 


“Perhaps you'd think twice, if you knew the price 
of collars,” interrupted I, looking at the goodly piece 
of linen—six-ply it seemed to me—around his stocky 
neck. 

“And when I left England the other day on the 
Mauretania,’ he rambled on, “I begged them to let 
me bunk here, as I might imagine myself once more on 
the poop-deck of the Mayflower. Give me masts and 
sails and wooden beams, and the smell of salt water 
and the rush of the wind. I stayed up here nights, 
with the wireless and the smoke stacks, and, when 
the captain was inside, I went on the bridge and nod- 
ded to the friendly stars. They and I are the only 
ones left of that voyage long ago. Do you all still fear 
God?” he asked abruptly. 

“We pretend to on Sundays,” I had to confess 
sadly. ‘On other days we have greater fear of the 
stock market.”” Then I suddenly realized that I was 
being interviewed, which was not what I came for. 

“What,” I ventured, “was the first thing you did 
when you landed on the Rock?” 

Master Carver looked amazed. ‘Got off,” he said 
decidedly. 

“IT mean when you landed, did you immediately 
hold worship in freedom.” 

A smile came over the ancient traveler’s face. “I 
know what you want me to say,” he asserted, “but if 
you must have the truth, we did some necessary 





his teens. In fact, the Pilgrims were an inexperienced 
se. of young men of whom it has been said wisely, 


“they lacked everything but virtue.” 


“We rounded Cape Cod,” Master Carver remarked 
‘but none of us knew how to fish. We landed among 
Indians, but none of us could shoot a gun, except 
Standish—and while he was not too proud to fight, his 
brace of soldiers was too incompetent to fire.” 


Not only was I thus becoming disillusioned about 
our forefathers’ ability to weather the conditions of 
Mrs. Hemans’s rockbound coast, but the poetry of 
the Pilgrims was beginning to grate on my ears. 

“Well, at least you can tell me that I am rig < in 
dreaming of the girlish simplicity of Priscilla, the Puri 
tan maiden,” I pleaded. He saw me wavering in my 
tercentenary enthusiasm. 

“You mean Mistress Millins,”’ he replied, and my 
spirits failed me. Imagine Priscilla Millins in a 
lyrical line—no matter how red her lips! 

‘Are you going to take part in this Tercentenary 
Celebration?” I questioned. Master Carver seemed 
shocked. 

‘The Pilgrims would have scouted the idea!” he 
exclaimed. *‘‘They did not believe in holidays.” 


1 “Le je te A Foundation of Rock and Pie 
N ig 


fe “Not even in Thanksgiving?” I gasped. I had to 





il explain what I meant. 
"Ld é **A special time—one day in a year—for thanksgiv- 





ing?” he questioned. “Why one day?” 
Something was going wrong with my knowledge of 
the Fathers. I was groping in blindness for something 


? I really knew about them. 
>a ie “Well, anyway!” I cheerfully asserted, ‘‘we are 
a faithful to your one great dish. New England suprem- 


acy rests upon the Rock and pie.” 

Master Carver paced the deck in his thick-soled 
shoes—nowadays they would have cost fifty dollars a 
pair—so honest the cobbler’s work on them, so fine 
the materials. 


Pa ec, “Too bad to take the pie crust from your historial 
~ = mouths,” he commiserated, “‘but I don’t believe any 
— of us knew what pie was; so try again! 
- “Say,” he continued, “I’m beginning already to get 
+ tired of that Rock. I hope they’ve moved it.” 
hee ‘Oh, yes,” I hastily replied—‘‘several times. It’s 


ie become quite a movable article in its day. In fact, I 


sheve > are 7 ac anew « ah Mermnnes 
“Would to Heaven that it had landed on us!” be lieve the re are now as many spots about Plymouth 
and Provincetown where you landed as there are 


Washington’s Headquarters.” 


washing. You see, our laundry was in a very bad state.” Just here, the Committee passed us, and stood within earshot, holding conclave. 
I laughed politely. “I didn’t know you Pilgrims ever were jocular,” I said in ex- “Strange,” said one, ‘‘no trace of him anywhere. I was sure I could locate him by 
planation. his hat.” 


“Oh, we weren't such a crew as your histories describe us,’ 


’ Master Carver explained. ‘Well, I looked deeper. Have not the Pilgrims rather dour expressions?” asked 


“That’s why I’ve come over—to set you right about us. Why, if there had beenathree- another. 
mile limit in our day, we would never have landed. How can one have liberty of any- ‘“*T went up to one man [ &ew was he,” chattered a thin, aenemic woman, with several 
thing, when the liberty of one thing is taken away without general consent? They tell medals dangling on her flat chest, “and I said, ‘Aren’t you a Pilgrim Father?’ ‘No, 


me you can’t have small beer or ale any longer.” 


madam,’ he answered, very rudely, ‘I’m a bachelor.’ Where can he be?” 


I described the Prohibition movement to him. ‘And you denounce our Blue Laws,” There was further conversation, and then one of them approached us. 


he sneered! “Who's the Puritan 
now?” 


“Perhaps you can tell us,” she 
tittervated, ‘“‘whether there’s a 





I couldn’t gainsay him, and 





tried, adroitly, to turn the subject. 

“T’ve seen some mighty fine 
original pieces. of furniture you 
brought over with you on the 
Mayflower,’ 1 said, in compli- 
mentary enthusiasm. 

“We didn’t bring much of any- 
thing with us,” he declared. 
“You've been cheated by the 
Devil. It was all we could do to 
fetch our poultry, swine and goats. 
We were packed like sardines on 
the boat, with no room to spare.” 


That Pilgrim-Made Stuff 


I’thought of the myriad pieces of 
old mahogany I had seen with 
fervid eye—the numberless books 
I had read of highboys, settees, 
candlesticks, chests, and bed- 
steads—all guaranteed as Pilgrim 
property. ‘‘Made in New York 
probably, like London cigarettes, 
and Stockholm matches,” I thought 
to myself. Surely there was a 
lie somewhere. 

The fact is there was a lie every- 
where. First of all, why Pilgrim 
Fathers; that gives the impression 
of patriarchal hoariness, yet Mas- 
ter Carver was only thirty-two 
or thereabouts, William Bradford 














Pilgrim Father aboard?” 

Master Carver smiled know- 
ingly, but remained silent. 

“It all depends on what kind of a 
Pilgrim you mean,” I declared. 
“7 looked for one, but .didn’t find 
him.” 

“Well, my ancestor—” 

‘Not yours any more than ours!” 
chimed in the rest of the Commit- 
tee 

“Of hat ” exclaimed this 
sh aley cl hip of the old Rock, ‘‘ eur 
ancestor—is a gentleman, a scholar 
—who talks Bible language, and 
has few books but his hymns and 
prayers. He always wears 
blac k—” 


Black? Not at Ail 


‘That's 5 not so,” whispered Mas- 
ter Carver, “for I’ve seen Elder 
Brewster’s violet-colored coat, and 
Mistress Ann Atwood’s red stock- 
ingsand ‘turky Mohear’ pettycoat “ 

‘And who, my man, are you?” 
frowned the Chairman of the 
Committee. 

“Oh, I’m not what you think I 
am,” he ejaculated. “My name is 
John Winthrop Alden Carver—a 
weaver by trade—or maybe a 
tailor—who knows? We all wer 
humble like that.” 








thirty-one, Miles Standish thirty- 
six, and John Alden scarcely out of 


I pictured myself as the rescuer of American tradition. (Concluded on > 200) 
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A Fish’s Lot Is Not a Happy One 


Those who know him well call him 
a Sea Raven. He is found round- 
about the New York waterfront, 
but seemingly he derives no pleasure 
from his nearness to the metropolis 
and the bright lights. 
ef feature, he is a veritable Dante of 
Dore, doomed to swim in a salt 
water Inferno until he gets the hook. 








Angel Fish 


This picture gives a par 
ticularly good notion of a 
view through the glass of 
a tank at the swimming 
fish in the brilliantly 
lighted interior. As nearly 
as possible a fish is given 
the surroundings to which 
he is accustomed. He has 
everything he could wel! 


ask for, except privacy. 


A Doé of the Deep 


With a set of hind legs t 
match those up in _ his 
bow, this specimen might 
pass as a marine version 
ef the Dachshund. As it is, 
he must get along with 
the none too dignified 
title of Mud Puppy. He 
is never muzzied, how- 
ever, not even in dog days. 
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Positively the Greatest fish 


That There Are Just as Freak Fish in the Sea as Ever 
Were Caucht Is Annually Proven by the New York 
Aquariun, Whose Business It Is to Find Them. 





Fishes Are Like Folks; Some Freckle, Some Don’t The Aquarium Supply Ship is 


This fellow, who disputes with the trout the right to be known as 
the speckled beauty, is found close to our eastern coast. Flatter 
than a flounder, he is a near relative of the square-cut fish (to the 
right of the page) who is spinning himself, or shimmying, on his tail. 
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Fishing for Freaks 


mainly tank. Her bottom is 
drilled with holes so that 
the fish may have change of 
water if not change of scene. 





oo 
The Aquarium Holds the World’s Reitd for 


Over forty-three million visitors in twenty years (daily 
average, 5,500) testify to the popularity of fish. It is a silent 
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Canned Fish Are MNecess 
This is a shipping can which 
fish, but very lively 0% may b 








eekly, Bugust 14, 1920 


\ Show on Earth Is This One Here 











To Acquaint America with the Fish that Swim in Its 
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Close-Up of a Sea Horse 
More like an interrogation point he a 
looks than a horse. In very olden 
days, folks believed in the existence : 
of a sea-horse of tremendous size, | 
ce and artists with active imaginations i 
The Boss Fisherman. = é made pictures of him, snorting on é 
: Some Day He Will Do This Once Too Often the waves. This little fellow is all 
Dr. C. H. Townsend, director ; ; : ! ; that is left of him. Something in ; 
in charge of the Aquarium, Upsidedown or rightside up, either one, the Puffer is a fish well the pose of his head suggests that [ 
has for twenty years special- named. In three seconds flat, he can either relax to normal or blow sea-horses once wore check-reins. % 
ized in fish. The waters of himself up to four times his natural size. He has absolutely no con- . ae 
the world are his text-books. sideration for those who are struggling with the housing problem. k 
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rld’s Re d for Sustained Attendance Figures 
(daily ° ‘Ishow, save for the vocal efforts of the sea lion, who does | 
a silent |what he can to remind folks that Jenny Lind once sang here. 














Mr. Prickly Ray 


Among those present in 
the Aquarium tanks is this 
somewhat angular citizen 
of the deep. The photo 
shows how his tail and 
back fins look when he is 
swimming. His eyes con- 
vey the impression that he 
is a bit peeved about 
something—possibly about 
the prying humans on the 
other side of his window. 


Shark Suckers 


LLEPREPO AG.. 7 ABLES 


These odd chaps, which 


*- 4 somewhat resemble a { 
. tilla of submarines n 
ie dead storage, take their 
3 imprisonment on inde 





terminate sentence philo- 
sophically. As long as the 
water is fit to breathe, 
and meals are regular, 
the Aquarium suckers are 
in the worry-exempt class. 
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xing can™which not only live 
lively OM may be transported. 


Necessarily Dead 


© KADEL AYD HERBERT 
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~| (Caruso, Off the Tenor Fob 


What He Does on His Singless Summer 
Days, and How He Looks While Doing It. 

















A Personal Puff 


His Tennis Face 
No, this is not old Irv Cobb. 


It is Caruso himself, blowirg 
out a flame which some careless 
person left burning. An oil 
lamp suggests the spotlight 

and Caruso is on vacation. 


One of the things which doesn’t 
worry Caruso is the increasing 
cost of tennis balls. With the 
proceeds of one concert, he 
might corner the market and 
queer even the championships. 








A Home Group 






Without any “left to 
right’”’ formalities, it 
should be easy to spot 
Caruso in this family 
circle. Mrs. Caruso may 
be seen just over the 
tenor’s right shoulder. On 
his knee is Baby Caruso, 
too young to appreciate 
the honor of having a 
$10,000 a hight parent to 
sing her asleep. Next to 
Caruso is his son. Partial- 
ly eclipsing the latter in a 
blaze of blonde hair are 
the Benjamin children, 
nephews of the singer’s 
wife. Their mother com 
pletes the summer group. 
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Just Friendly Can It Be? 
A man who cables his wife after a The uncanny part of this picture is 
half-a-million-dollar jewel robbery, that Caruso appears to be singing. 
“Will buy you as many more,”’ may If so, he will have trouble with his 
sit in a card game with safety. managers, who control his output. 
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The Garden Scene 





Merrily He Rolls Along 
Moving an audience is—poof!— 


In this view you can see it is all Tw > 

; Ve <i o Jewels the Burglars Left : : 4 
Caruso can do to keep from singing. J & igi nothing to moving an iron-and-con- 
Picking tunes on a racquet is no Uncle Enrico “presents’’ the Benjamin young- crete roller, but moving a roller will 
harder than tennis with a mandolin. sters positively for the first time on any stage. keep down the Caruso waistline. 
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devices which have been built are so ingenious that it is difficult to see why the 
do not work. Perpetual motion means simply that a machine, once started, runs 


New Oxygen Helmets for Flyers 


T is thought that the layer of air which surrounds our earth is only about forty on forever, without any additional energy from without being added to it. The 
miles in thickness; and that, beyond this, there is no “air” throughout space. accompanying illustrations show us a few machines of this character, which have beet 
As we ascend, this air becomes rarer and rarer, and the effects of this lessened devised. In Figure 1, we have a small wheel, freely revoly ing On an axis. Suspende 
| s . - Hi ‘ c . 7 1 ‘ a. cia x a 
| Pressure upon the flyer are readily observed ina from this are a number of weights. attached to the 
z eries of physiological effects of the greatest in- rim by rigid wires. t as the 


It will be seen tha 
weights pass over the top of the wheel, 
down, and the weight being at the end of the wir 
should theoretically pull the wheel around, sinc 
this side of the wheel new weighs more than th 
side on which the weights are close to the rin 
Notwithstanding the specious appearance of this 
reasoning. experience has proved that the mai 
will not “go”; and it may indeed be demonstrate 
that there is a certain position in which the cent 
of gravity of all these weights is in the verti 
plane passing through the point of supension 
that therefore : In other words 
center of gravity is shifted as the wheel revoly es 
and for this reason the machine will not “work 
A very similar device is that shown in Fi 
wherein the small balls. as the wheel r 


terest and importance. These effects have been the 
studied by physicians; and the mental changes 

which the flyer undergoes have also been made 
the subject of special study by psychologists. ‘The 
temperature is very low in the higher altitudes, 
and the airplane flyers have often the greatest 
difficulty in preventing themselves from being 
frozen to death. In a flight recently made by 
Major R. W. Schroeder, chief pilot at McCook 
Field, in which he attained the remarkable height 
of 36,020 feet, the thermometer showed that the 
temperature had fallen to 67 degrees below zero. 


How the Blood Looks in 


hine 





‘t must stop 


our 
yy t 


Voives 


Health and ‘Disease fall to the right, and causing this side of th 
wheel to weign more thus cause it to revolve 


HEN a foreign army invades one’s country, 

the inhabitants rise up to resist the 

invader, and a 
struggle frequently en- 
sues in which either the 
invader is expelled or 
the resisting army is 
completely over- 
whelmed, and the coun- 
try laid waste. It is 


The reason why this machine does not work 
that, although the descending balls are at a greater 
distance from the center thar. the ascending ones 
there are fewer of them and for this reason their added 
leverage is offset by their added weight on the opposit 
Another idea is that shown in Figure 
Here it was thought that the greater weight of the 
water in the large vessel 
say, a pound) would force 
up the water in the smaller 





Major R. W. Schroe- 
der, wearing his new 
oxygen gas helmet, 
which is designed for 
very high altitudes. 
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side. 


much the same in the ) teri 
human body. When tube (weighing, say 
disease germs invade ounce) and in this wa 
the human body stream or circulation 
water, it was theug 





ble ae amt a 


through the lungs or 


a 
stomach, or through could be maintained. O 





}some wound in the course, inasmuch as wate! 
protective covering of the IV ays seeks its own leve 
j skin—the “home army” this contrivance did 
| is mobilized for defense work, A device of anothe 
| —the home army in kind is show! Figure 3 
this case being the white - Here the J-shaped tube, A 
corpuscles in the blood. The corpuscles of the is open at both ends, but 
These at once begin active defense measures, and blood (left) as they look tapers at the lower ¢ 
white blood in disease, (right) in shown. A well- grease 


|a deadly battle is fought. If the 


corpuscles succeed in overcoming the invading germs, health. Note how they 







cotton rope, ( 


; “yn tend to stick together : 

> natie “rovers: . > ¢ 1 are . the ' Sofa 4 

the patient recovers; if, on the other hand, they are i tie Sommer Eee. the wheel B ind t y 

overwhelmed, the patient dies. In the accompanying the small opening of tl 
photographs, the difference in the appearance of the tube with little fr 
and without leakag® The tube is then fille: 


blood corpuscles in disease and health is clearly seen. 
In the upper picture, the blood corpuscles are stuck 
together; a great adhesiveness is noted, and the 
beginning of fibrin formation is also to be noted. 
This patient suffered from tuberculosis. He com- 
pletely recovered from the disease, and, some years 


water. 


The 


rope 


over the pulley, an 
The rope in the tube between these lines is |i 
by the water, while the rope at the other side o 
the pulley between these lines is pulled downy 


above 


1 so does 


W-X 
the e Y- 


the line 
that below 


* later, the lower photograph was taken. The healthy by gravity. Why will it not work? In 
2 aspect of the corpuscles in this case will at once be to the usual resistance, or friction. there ar 
é seen. These photographs were, of course, taken by drawbacks: (1) the friction in the bearings of 
+ | means of the microscope, and hence are “micro- axle of the wheel. B: the power requir 
(s | photographs.” The way to prevent disease is to bend and unbend the rope; (3) the friction of the 
| keep up the health and number of these corpuscles in passing through the water; (4) frictior 


| in the blood; and the way to insure ¢//aé, in turn, is 
| to live a simple, temperate life, relatively abstemious 
in character. Simple food, and not too much of it; 
plenty of pure water; rest, sleep, exercise, plenty of 


point Y. 


prevent the device from operating 


All these tend to hold the rope bacl 


Many other 


genious contrivances, operated by water, magnetism 


etc., have been devised, bt 


it the chiet objectic n 


fresh air and deep-breathing; change of occupation; them all is that 20 machine can run without 
regularity in the matter of the bodily excretions; an ing some kind of friction or resistance, and to o 
|active skin; frequent bathing, and a contented, come this added energy would be require H 

confident attitude of mind—these will insure good in addition to running the machine itself, a sn 


|health and relative immunity from any possible 
| disease or trouble from invading “germs.” 


The ‘Problem of Perpetual 
| Motion 


| ET is probable that more time, effort and money 
have been wasted in the search for a perpetual 

motion machine than on almost any other problem 
lin science. At first sight it would appear that such 
a machine should be a possibility, and some of the 














Examples of ingenious ‘‘Perpetual Motion Ma 
chines” which have been invented. Theoretically, 
they ought to work; practically, they won’t. Why? 


| 


amount of energy would have to be added constant 

to the machine in order to offset this resistance d 
As no machine can generale energy, or 

this has proved impossible Curious 


to friction. 
create it, 


enough, however, scientists 


while complet IV dis 


crediting perpetual motion, yet believe, in a cert 


sense, that our universe is 
machine, and that the totality of energy in the 1 
verse remains constant, the various forms of en 
being merely transformed one into 


} 


a vast perpetual motor 


another! Phe 


is, however, the view held by many that the 


is gradually running down like a 
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2A Man of the Sea and a Girl of the Woods 
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2A Great Sailor 


~NORTY-SIX years at sea entitle 

a sailor to a sojourn on land, 

if he to take one. 
Captain William Finch, senior, 
commi under of the White Star fleet, 
the call, “All ashore that’s 
and when the Baltic 


chooses 


WG  »wowiwgQ Qa 


ha heeded 


going ashore 











docked at Liverpool last month, Cap- 
tain Finch walked down her gang- 
2 k and out of active service. 


Captain Finch was born in Liver 
pool sixty years ago. He was first 
apprenticed to Messrs. Richards, Mills 
& Co., and served ten years. He then 
joined the steam service in the Black 

nd Mediterranean Sea trades. He 
did not stay there long, but joined the 
Norseman & Roman Co. in the Bos 
ton Service. He became ‘affiliated 


with: the White Star Line in 1888 and 
served as a junior officer on the 
first Arubic. He passed through 


the various grades on the Celtic, 
Adriatic and Britannic, finally trans 
ferring to the Majestic and Teu 


tonic. He was chi officer of the 
Teutonic when he was appointed 
to command the steamer Gaelic in 
1896. He served on this ship nine 
years under the charter of: the Occi- 
dental and Oriental Steamship Co. of 
San Francisco—sailing between the 
ports of Japan, China and the Philip 


pines. In 1906 he returned to Eng 
land. He commanded the S. S. Goth 

in the New Zealand Service, later 
commanding several of tke most 


famous steamers of that fleet 

During his service on the Pacitic he 
carried Admiral Dewey and Captain 
Gridley, Dewey’s flag officer. When in 
command of the Asiatic fleet he also 
had many distinguished passengers, in- 
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- not far from Devil’s Head. 











cluding Admiral Robley D. Evans, with 





vhom he associated dur- 
ing the Philippine troubles. During 
his long sea life ( aptain Finch has had 
many thrilling experiences and has 
ge and resourcefuiness many 
nding the Cymric, he rescued 


was close:) 


shown his coura times. In 


while comma 


February I1QOs, 
a crew of forty-one from the steamer St. Cut bert which 
was on fire in a northwest gale and blizzard in the 


Atlantic For this service the captain was publicly 
thanked in the Liverpool Town Hall. He was also pre 
sented with a gold medal by the Humane Society; an 

uminated certificate; a gold medal from the New York 
Life Saving and Benevolent Society; a piece of plate 
British Government; the Emil Robin award 
for 1908 for the bravest deed of the vear, and a silver 
fortunate 


l 
tea service from the owners of the un vessel. 


Sple ndid War 


Die Augi ist IOs, he was in command of the frabie 

it vessel was torpedoed off the Irish Coast. 
-s to his braverv the loss of life was small although 
ink in eight minutes. In recognition of this 
as presented with a piece of plate 
ment and an illuminated address 
During the 


escape, 1or 


Serz 10 os 





th e vessel i Si 
aplendia service he \ 
\ » Brit 
* a ‘gok 1 clas p trom “the Humane Soc iety. 
sinking of the Ara he had a narrow 
en the vessel sank Me was taken down with it. The 





ish Gov 





iptain swam around for a while, helping a woman and 
|ona raft, and two firemen and a passenger. Finally, 
g to a lifeboat d was picked up by a destrover 
ad | T (jueenst wn 
During tl r he was in co uous service between 
Liverpool commanding the Adriatic 
nd Ba loes, submarines or mines 
eld { 
\s \ nerica nd Canadian troops 
ITse d over on his ship, and wher 
Ame entered the ri rried General Pershing and 
s » Liverpool; also the Pittsburgh Engineers, who 
; ican troops to land in England, ready 
The kh decorated Capt in Finch in i 18 at Buch 
ith the Order of the British Empire for 
th iiua I ices In connection with 
the 
1¥b 


Captain William Finch, \ 
retires after nearly half a century of continuous sea service. 
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of the White Star Line, 


who 
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cA Girl Forest Ranger 


By 
LiLLIAN EDDY CHAPMAN 


ISS HELEN DOWE of Denver holds the dis- 
tinction of being the first woman entrusted by 
Uncle Sam to act as fire-guard in the National 

Forests. 

Miss Dowe, who moved to Denver several years ago in 
the hope that the climate would prove beneficial to her 
health, is a newspaper artist by profession, and it was 
when she overheard her managing editor explaining the 
work of the Foresters that she first became imbued with 
a desire to enter the service. Her ambition and efforts 
were constantly directed to that end until she received 
her appointment as fire-lookout in the Pike National 
Forest in Colorado. As the name indicates, it is in the 
Pike’s Peak region, the forest-fire station being located 
on the very tip-top of Devil’s Head, a ragged pile of 
rocks which may be seen for many miles across the plains. 

Being advised to spend as much of her time as possible 
in the mountains, Miss Dowe formed a habit of spending 
a good share of the summer months in a region located 
She is an enthusiastic horse- 
back rider and became thoroughly acquainted with the 
Pike’s Peak country. The rugged beauty of this moun- 
tain country made a natural appeal to the artistic sense 
of this girl from the plains of the Middle West and her 
desire to become a member of the Forest Service became 
stronger with each succeeding month. 

Finally, she went to the Forest Service officials with 
the proposal that she be allowed to take the necessary 
examination and make application for the post of ob- 
server on Devil’s Head. They laughed at her. The idea 
of a woman as a fire-lookout, particularly one so young 
and frail-appearing as Miss Dowe, was looked upon as a 
good joke. But she was not to be laughed out of obtain- 
ing her desire, so she earnestly sought to prove to these 
men that such an undertaking was not only entirely 
practical, but also that it would be distinctly advantageous 
to the Forest Service. Her sincerity and evident under- 
standing of the needs of such a position won them over, 
and, after taking the examination Miss Dowe put in her 
application for the post of fire-observer in the Pike’s 
Peak National Forest. It was merely an experiment on 
the part of the Forest Service officials, and the close of 
the summer season was to terminate 
the arrangement. 
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Miss Helen Dowe, 
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As is often the case, however, when 
“a woman is on the job,’ Miss Dowe 
sprang a few surprises that caused 
this decision to be reversed. Her 
artistic education became an asset in 
this new position, for she found ways 
of improving the forest reserve maps 
in such a way that the department was 
greatly impressed. Her clean record 
and intelligent management of the 
post convinced the officials in Denver 
that she should be kept on the pay 
roll, and now, instead of spending the 
winter months in a dingy newspaper 
office, she continues her connection 
with the Forest Service in the 
Denver offices. 


. —— 

Nass Dowe's Nest 

ISS DOWF'’S cabin nestles at 
the foot of the gigantic boulder 
on the top of which is the cbservation 
station. It is reached by a long and 
arduous climb whick very few women 
attempt and which requires an hour 
and a quarter of steady ascent. Miss 
Dowe usually makes both ascent and 
descent on horseback, but no one but 
an expert horseman would attempt it 
that way, as the trail is very rough, 
being strewn with boulders and 
marred by occasional washouts. 

Here this remarkable young woman 
spends the summer months, guarding 
the surrounding forests for Uncle Sam. 
Sometimes she is alone, sometimes in 
the companionship of a girl friend. 
Callers are infrequent, and a mail de- 














first woman watcher over Uncle Sam’s forests. 


livery happens whenever any one feels 
(Concluded on page 203) 
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Readers desiring information 
about motor cars, trucks, acces- 
sories or touring routes can obtain 
it by writing to the Motor Depart- 
ment, LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 225 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. We an- 
swer inquiries free of charge. 

















“ W HAVE a Blankmobile which cost $1,800. —— 
I have a price-list of parts which I can 
buy at my dealer’s, and I find that these 

alone will cost $3,000 irrespective of the 

labor of assembling them into a complete car. 

The dealer who handles a stock of parts surely must 

make money.” 

This is a comment frequently heard among auto 
mobile owners. The assumption naturally 
follows that there is money to be made in 
the automobile business and that the 
dealer’s profits on the sale of parts 
more than counter-balance losses in 
the resale of used cars. 

Neither of these conditions is 
true in the case of the modern, 
business-like, reputable dealer; he 
makes but small profit on his sale 
of parts and he suffers but little 
loss in the disposal of used cars 
taken in trade. The automobile 
dealer represents a legitimate business 
in which income must exceed expen- 
ditures by a fair margin—otherwise 
he can no longer represent the car 
which you or I buy. In the aggregate, 
dealers’ commissions seem liberal enough. 
They may amount to $400 or $500 on a car costing 
from $2,000 to $2,200 at the factory. The expenses 
attendant upon securing the order, financing the 
purchase, maintaining show rooms in a high-rent district 
of the city, and operating a parts service department 
at a possible loss merely that the fender which you 
may never need or the expert diagnosis of motor 
trouble which you may never require will be available in 
the eventuality that you might need it, represent tremen- 
dous expenses. Is not the relief which you experience by 
the thought that any accident to your car can be quickly 
and expertly repaired worth a certain price to you above 
the actual manufacturing cost of the machine itself? Try 
breaking down some time in the Desert of Sahara with the 


A few years ago average touring-car speeds of 
35 miles per hour were rare. The pneumatic 
tire, however, has enabled motor trucks to main- 
tain high speeds, and this truck covered the 267 
miles from Los Angeles to El Centro in eight hours 
and 26 minutes, an average of 34 miles per hour. 


nearest service station 1,000 miles away and see if you 
wouldn’t prefer to be owning a car which was represented 
by the nearest Arab Sheik, even though it did cost a little 
more money. 

The cars, you say, are sold on discounts representing 
but 15 per cent. to 25 per cent. profit to the dealer, while 
parts son etimes bring in double their cost to him. But 
these larger figures are true only to a certain extent, and 
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Do You Know? 
1. How the thermo syphon water circulation 
system works? 
2. Why aluminum pistons did not 
prove successful at first? 
Answers to these questions will be 
found in the next Motor Department. 





Answers to Questions in the Last 
-Motor ‘Department 


1. Why do incorrect mixtures cause 
back-firing and popping? 


Mixtures in which there is insuffi- 
cient air to support combustion proper- 
ly (rich mixtures), or those in which 
there is insufficient fuel (lean mix- 
tures) are slow burning rather than 
explosive. Consequently, a mixture 
which is still burning when the exhaust 
valves open will explode in the muffler; 
also one which is burning so slowly as 
still to be in flames when the intake- 
valves open causes popping in the car- 
buretor. 


2. Why a battery which does not 
operate the starter or horn will furnish 
a spark for ignition. 


The starter requires an exceptionally 
heavy consumption of current for short 
periods. Even the horn requires an 
appreciable amount of current, but the 
ignition takes very little. In fact, the 
current required for a spark can be 
furnished by three or four door-bell 
batteries which are infinitely weaker 
even than a run-down storage battery. 


© KEYSTONE VIEW © 

New York City’s streets are so crowded with moving vehicles 
that there is but little room for those at rest. Ina few sections 
of the city, however, where there is ample plaza space, the 
Traffic Department has allotted a considerable area for the free 
parking of cars. Union Square, shown above, and Madison 
Square are two of the most important public parking places. 





Motor Department 


WHY DEALERS (ANNOT (UT PRICES 
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the class of parts which can be turned over 
quickly, giving the dealer a weekly or monthly 
interest on his investment, naturally 
need to offer as great a profit 
must be kept in stock for three or four years 
representing non-productive capital tied up for that 
length of time. 

Consider, for example, the case of the dealer 
representing a line of cars which has beet 
changed and improved several times 
during the past eight or ten years. You 

may have one of the vintag 101 

which contains ball bearings, gears 

shafts and other parts totally unsuited 








to use in models produced sinc 
then. There may not be a call for 
such parts more than a doze 
times a vear, and yet the dealer 
must be prepared to furnish any 
part instantly. ii is his money 
which is invested in this  sloy 
moving stock and on which he 
consequently entitled to an ade 
quate return. Furthermore, such 
parts gre manuilactured with great 


precision and if not properly 
tected from dampness _ thi slightest 
spot of rust on a ball race, for ex 
ample, will render that part worthless 
The automobile dealer is more affected by local and 
national conditions than almost any other class o 
business man. Railroad strikes prevent delivery of cars 
during the period when his books are filled with orders; 
rail congestion prevents delivery of materials from the 
factory and consequently curtails production; narrov 
minded local bankers may still retain the provincial 
attitude that selects the automobile as their object of 
attack when credit is to be curtailed; and many pros 
pective owners feel that they can do without the 
new car at the first sign of money stringency or slack 
ing in the pace of our increasing prosperity. 

Certainly, men have made money in the automobik 
business. These are the type of men, however, who 
would have made fortunes equal, if not greater, in othet 
fields of endeavor. One and all, however, these success 
ful men in this, one of our youngest i 
dustries, have mot made their money 
through price-cutting, for they feel that 
is better to do no business at all rathet 
than to do business at a loss 

The man who “goes shopping’’ for his 
car and buys it on the basis of pric 
cutting or excessive allowance for his o a 
car turned in, wili, in the end, find that 
either in service abilities or in actual valu 
his new purchase is worth just as 
as he paid for it. That intangible 
none-the-less highly prized asset known 
service and good will toward the car go 
only with that purchase on which no | 
concessions have been made 

rhe recently announced increase in the 
wages of railroad employees is 
evidence that the price of cars cannot be 
reduced materially in the near futur 
Rail transportation enters largely into thi 





rice 


more 


construction and delivery of the majority o 
cars, and freight and express rates must b 
increased to meet the added burden pl! 
on the railroads 

Many motor car manufacturers are pro 


tecting their dealers by announce 
guaranteeing no reduction o/ price 
stated period of six months or a year. O 
the other hand, other manufacturers ar 
announcing increases in prices amountir 
in some instances to as high as 25° \ 
feel that car prices will remain statio 
for nine months or a year therefore 
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An important part of the manage- 
ment of the Bell System is to keep 
the public informed concerning all 
matters relating to the telephone. 


We consider this an essential part 
of our stewardship in the operation 
of this public utility. It is due not 
only the 130,000 shareholders, but 
it is due the whole citizenship of 
the country. 


We have told you of new inven- 
tions to improve service, of the growth 
of service, of problems involved in 
securing materials, employing and 
training workers, of financing new 
developments, and of rates necessary 
to maintain service. 


You have been taken into our 


“roe 


(a) AMERICAN 
Sz One Policy 


The Public Confilisiiee 


One System 
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confidence as to what we are doing, 
how we do it, why we do it. You 
have been told of our efforts to meet 
unusual conditions; of how we have 
bent every energy to provide service 
in the face of storms, floods, fires. 


It is an enormous task today to 
provide adequate service in the face 
of shortage of workers, raw mate- 
rials, manufacturing production and 
transportation. 


Nevertheless the service of the 
Bell System has been improved and 
extended this year. Over 350,000 
new stations have been put into 
operation. And the loyal workers 
of the Bell System are establishing 
new records for efficiency and will 
establish new records for service. 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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SEE THEM FIRST--DECIDE LATE 
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Who Can 
Name 
America’s 
Fifty 
Greatest 
Business Men 


DP 


Can Any Man in Business Afford Not to Know Them? Their Methods ? 
Their Achievements? How They Made Their Fortunes? 














B. C. Forbes has ade a reputation as an interviewer 
and biographer of big men He spent months getting 
it f America’s business and financial leaders to tell 
w they won out These fifty fascinating stories of 
ern business achievement are more gripping than 
thing you er read They have been collected into 
grea . Are Making 
America 5 s and inspiration! 
1 can al uaintan of the younger 





make the acq 
making their mark and obtain a fresh viewpoint on 


1uman side of men and business ou can know 





business and financi ts are thinking and 
nd doing u Can ge nefit of their inval 
xperience cir tho their ideas, their 


their plans to meet present trying condi 
y reading FORBES Magazine, edited by B. ¢ 
Forbes, especially for busy executives 





|put him on Queer Street. 
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A SPORTING PROPOSITION 


HY is it that what is considered 

but good sportsmanship in one 
outdoor game would be deemed conclu- 
sive proof of softening of the brain in 
another? Take tennis. In a cable de 
scribing one of Tilden’s recent matenes, 
we read: 


It was a sporting match, as each 
man was constantly ejaculating, 
“Good shot!” or ‘“‘Hard Lines!”’ 
and once Tilden was applauded 
to the echo for saying “All 
right,” to settle a doubtful point. 


Now, that sort of thing is not a bit un 
common in tennis. 
match was played in England. 
easily have happened at Forest Hills. The 
gallery would give a hand, and a hearty 
one, to the tennis player who granted a 
doubtful line-ball decisicn to his oppo- 
nent, especially if he needed the point 
himself. But in baseball! Just pause a 
minute and let the supposition sink in. 


It is a championship game, a hot one, | 


and Flaherty of the Purple Sox has just 
made a desperate slide for the plate. The 


umpire, delving into the cloud of dust, nes- | 
The air is charged | 


itates just an instant. 
with possibilities. Thirty thousand fans 
are tense with hope; Flaherty is ef the 
home club; that run, if run it is, will tie the 
score; it is the ninth inning. But Fla- 
herty, disentangling himsclf from the 
catcher, bats the dirt from his shirt and 
pants, and says nonchalantly, “It’s all 
right. I’m out. He touched me.” 

Just visualize this But no! We are 
asking too much. The American mind 
reels and staggers at the mere bint. Ap- 
plause from “the gallery’? Why, Fla- 
herty would leave the field in a clesed car 
riage, with a guard of mounted police 
that is, if any police could be found who 
would consent to guard him. And yet he 
would be guilty of nothing wcrse than 
honesty; the sort of thing that is so com- 
mendably sportsmanlike in tennis. 

Mr. Bryan, whose budding hobby is ‘ 
single standard of morality,” migbt turn his 
attention to this. We wish him well if he 
As for us, we duck. 


o> 


does ° 


Raseball and the Bible are not precisely 
synonymous, but the popularity of a certain 
demon slugger (Genus Yankee) may stimu- 
late interest in the story of Ruth and Naomi 
on the supposition that there is something in 


\it about home runs. 
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NEW ENGLAND INSANITY 


This paragraph is about Anthony Bur- 
den Durfee of Providence, Rhode Island. 
Anthony’s total vears are seventy-five, 
forty-five of which were spent in an asylum 
for the insane. A court’s decision that 
he is not insane, and probably never was, 


‘lets Anthony out after nearly half a cen 
tury of 


involuntary servitude. His 
Cleanliness! He insisted upon 
a bathtub. Diogenes, another 


mania? 
living in 


| man whose fad was living in a tub, is re 
|membered as a 
| Not so Anthony; fe was put away. 


mind. 

No 
king ever stopped before Ais tub and 
sighed, “Ah, me! If I were not Alexan- 


person of sound 


| der, I should choose to be Anthony Burden 
Island.” | 


Durfee of Providence, Rhode 
Nothing like that. Cleanliness, in An- 
thony’s case, was next to dottiness. And 
Anthony has another mental slant that 
He’d rather 
walk, walk miles, than ride. Exercise, 





‘Leslie's Weekly 


| As We Were Saying 


HM. FOLWELL 


fresh air, a good bath and a rub-down! 
| Oo, a sad, sad dementia was that of An- 
|thony Durfee of Providence. Rhode 
|Island! But what shall be said of the 
well-balanced minds who locked him up? 
i 
| <2 a 

Dr. Serge Voronof’, the European wizard 
who imparts vigor to the sickly by grafting 
upon them a certain “monkey gland,” has 
arrived in this country. Unfortunately, he 
| got here too late to gra{t a monkey gland upon 
| the Forty-Eighters’ Convention at Chicago. 


oS 


THALIA AND MORPHEUS 


It wasn’t because the | 
It might as | 


There is some official talk of refusing 
building permits fcr moving-picture the- 
aters and garages. Both represent about 
all the building activity now under way, 
especially in New York. New York is a 
| fine place in which to eat, to see a show, to 
keep a car, but less and less of a place in 
which to live, a statement which the ab- 
sorption of vacant lets for motion-picture 
| theaters and garages fully confirms. And 
yet, to prohibit the building of these is not 
the happiest remedy. It is by no means 
certain that a man will erect a row of 
moderately priced apartments if he is 
barred from building a garage or a palace 
|of the screen. Better to build garages in 
which families may be kept as well as 


cars. Canvas partitions, let down at 
night, would insure a degree of pri 
vacy. 


But better still, let moving-picture the- 
aters be constructed for all-night oc- 
cupancy; cots in the orchestra, boxes 
fitted for light housekeeping. Then will 
New York, or any city similarly afflicted 
with a housing problem, approach the goal 
cf solution. Make literally true the 
figurative remark that Mr. So-and-So’s 
family practically “lives at the movies.” 
A year’s lease of a certain number of or- 
chestra cots, one’s own sheets and pillow 
cases, and presto! rest and recreation com- 
bined. How insomnia would be robbed of 
its terrors, if, instead of tossing in a dark 
room, peopled with feverish dream-visions, 
one might stretch luxuriously, say at 3 
A. M., and forget sleeplessness in following 
a Harold Lloyd comedy or a Bill Hart 
thriller. On the other hand, if the picture 
bored and made one drowsy beyond 
human power to resist, what bliss to 
snuggle in one’s pillow and drop happily to 
sleep, knowing one’s lease was for a 
vear. 

oS 

_NOT PRECISELY GRAY’S ELEGY 

Durham, North Carolina.—John King, a 
farmer, last night found two of his cows 
lying on the ground of their pasture in a 
stupor. A veterinarian pronounced both 
animals beastly drunk. A search for the 
cause led to the discovery of a big moon- 
shine still in a secluded corner of the pas- 
ture. The cows had eaten a quantity of the 
mash used for making whiskey. 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The happy herd winds, stewed, across 
the lea; 
The ploughman homeward plods his 
envious way, 
For not a drop is left, for such as he. 


Fast fades the glimmering landscape 

on the sight, 
And all the air a moonshine “still-” 

ness holds, 

Save where some heifer 
jazzed delight, 

| Or souseful hiccoughs lull the dis- 

| tant folds. 
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Late Miller 


Records 


The Rhyne & Rhyne Stage Line, 
Fellows, Cal., report an average 
of 36,500 miles per tire on a test 
of four Miller Cords. 


The Crawford Auto Co., El Paso, 
Tex., report 33,000 miles from a 
Miller Cord on a taxi. 


Ray C. Carpenter, on a 22-pas- 
senger bus, reports an average of 
21,000 miles. 


The Miller Rubber Co. 


Akron, Ohio 


Also makers of Miller Inner Tubes, 
built layer on layer. The highest at- 
tainment in an inner tube, red or gray. 









Tread Patented 


Center tread smooth with 
suction cups, to firmly 
grasp wet asphalt. Geared- 
to-the-Road side treads 
mesh like cogs in dirt. 








A sensation in Tiredom, in the past few years, has 
been the Miller Tire. 


Since 1915, the Miller experts have more than 
doubled their average tire mileage. Since 1914, the 
demand for Millers has multiplied 20-fold. 


And this year, with hundreds of thousands now 
discussing the Miller, the demand is twice larger 
than ever. 


A 24-Year Attainment 


The Miller Tire really started 24 years ago, when 
we began the making of super-grade rubber goods. 
Ten years ago we began to develop the Miller grade 
of tire. 


It was a good tire then, but millions of dollars have 
been since spent to better it. Many able men have 
ceaselessly worked on it. They keep 250 tires con- 
stantly running here under observation. And they 
study every tire that excels. 


They spend $1,000 daily just to watch and test tires 
and materials. They change anything at any cost— 
formula, shape or fabric—when a way is found to im- 
prove it. 


Thus, in the past few years alone, they have 
more than cut in two the tire cost of men who use 
the Miller. 


The Million-Mile Tests 


Three years ago we began to urge large users to make 
long comparative tests. Thousands of such tests have 
been made since then—some of them million -mile tests. 
And from 15 to 21 rival makes were compared with 
Millers in them. 


The result is that Miller Tires dominate now in some 
services extra-severe. For instance, on the largest 
Pacific Coast stage lines, where large, heavy busses are 
run at high speed. 





Why Men Came to Millers 


The demand, in late years, has multiplied 20-fold 


They have won countless truck car users who have 
come to pneumatics. Many taxicab companies have 
tried and adopted them. And in places like Billings, 
Montara, where White busses take the place of street 


cers, they are equipped with Miller Tires. 


Men Began Talking 


These records set men talking. The men who know 
tires best are these large users, who spend thousands 
per month for tires. 


Then Miller dealers began to watch records. They 
put Miller Tires opposite rival tires and drivers kept 
the records. Within two years these dealers everywhere 


had figures which were resistless. And hundreds of 


thousands of users had gained new ideas about tires. 


That is what developed this nation-wide demand for 
the Miller. Last year’s increase was $11,000,000. This 
year’s increase, at the present rate, will exceed $25,000,- 
000. And all because these remarkable tires have cre- 
ated new criterions. 


What They’ll Save You 


Tire mileage depends largely on load and roads, on 
size ard care. The only way to know what Miller Tires 
will save you is to try them. Compare them with the 
tires you use, under like conditions. 


In Boston, where the Green & Swett Co. watched 
2,000 tires, Millers excelled from 50 per cent to 75 
per cent. 


You owe such tires a test. See what our doubled 
mileage means to you. It may save you many a dollar. 
It may change your conception of modern tires. 


Try one or two tires. Or, if you buy a new car, get 
Miller equipment. Twenty makers now supply it 
without extra cost. 








CORDS 


Geared-to-the-Road 


Registered U. S. Patent Office 


The Winners in Million-Mile Tests 


Mitler Tires 
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Get intoauto in- 
dustry, The business that 
makes millionaires. Get rich. 
Take in mon minute ae depen t 
wait for pay ys. Get paid for what you 
do—not for hours you work. Learn won- 
‘ul profession, Prepare 


statien. 


DON x 
NOW. Begin making from $3,500.00 


ou everythii 


to $5,000 annually. I teach 
‘ou need know. Show how 


thod. 
eeks and you know bow. Thousands 
successful etudents. Oni ly Tire Sur- 
vy hool in the world. Send for big 
book. Mail name 
all facts. Address 


} Haywood Tire & 
Company 


now and | get 


a A 


» build trade. 
tation. 











Write for this free booklet 


It tells how you can rid your 
premises in three days of disease- 
carrying, damage-causing, food- 
destroying pests. 

Rough-On-Rats is economical, 
easy to use—and sure. At drug 
and general stores. 

E. S. WELLS, Chemist 
Jersey City, N. J. 


















~-genuine inner armor for auto tires. Double mileage; 
prevent punctures and blowouts. Easily applied 
without tools Distributors wanted. Details free, 
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There are a lot of folks in these United States who will 
sympathize with this cunning youngster’s desire for a drink. 


[his dimpled infant reminding Mamma that it’s bottle 
time expresses an emotion not uncommon these days, 


It would be hard to resist the appeal of this picture, one 
of the many noted covers that have appeared on JUDGE, 
“The Happy Medium.” 


Reproduced in full colors, mounted on a double mat, all 
ready for framing, this appealing picture is yours for 25 
cents, postage prepaid 


JUDGE ART PRINT DEPARTMENT 


225 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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! Suppose We Try Religion 


(Concluded from page 190) 


| 
| nothing for us in the world to come. If it is 
| of no avail on Monday in the factory it is 
valueless on Sunday in the sanctuary. In- 
deed the true sanctuary is where men strive 
and toiland suffer and tive. If God is any- 
where, He is with men where they have to 
bear their burdens and where their man- 
hood meets its daily test in daily tasks. 
We shall never get back to social sanity 
until we regain our spiritual perspective. 
What difference does it make whether a 
man is rich or poor if his soul is aflame 
with hate and fear and envy and greed? 
And how can he correct his warped judg- 
ment on these matters unti) he begins again 
to measure himself not by the weakness of 
his fellowmen but by the majesty and holi- 
ness and love of God? 








The great outstanding fact about the 
Creator of our universe is that He works 
here and now. Men tire and sleep, but God 
pours his unceasing energy through the 
infinite channels of nature without ceasing. 
Work is divine because God works. And 
every honest effort of mind or hand made 
by man is proclamation of man’s sonship 
and partnership with God. 

When work becomes once more a sacra- 
ment and service, we shall find geniune 
peace returning to heal the hurt of the 
world. 

Men never will know 
brothers until they realize that they 
sons of the one great Father. 

It is this consciousness of God that holds 
the world together. 


that they are 
are 


Mr. Pilgrim Comes to Town 


| (Concluded from page 191) 


They left us indignantly—Master Car- 
ver holding on to the rail in sedate merri- 
ment. “If they had only been on board 
and seen us—” he gasped. 

“Who are they? ” he asked. 

“WVoters,”’ I explained. 

“For religious liberty?” he queried. 

‘No, for President—and by the way, 
you are just in time for the election. You 
are our oldest citizen, you know.” 

Master Carver moved his head slowly 
from side to side. ‘‘ Young man,” he said, 
‘“there’s no need for me in America any 
longer. That steerage down there tells me 
so. They are the Pilgrim Fathers now, and 
out of them you must make a new Thanks- 
giving Day. But heaven save them landing 
on a Rock—” 

‘They go to Ellis Island,” I explained. 

“Well, wherever they go, let them fear 
God and their descendants.” 

And with that, Master Carver plunged 
headlong over the rail into the sea, and 
sank out of sight. 

“Man overboard,” yelled the lookout, 
and just like the historians, the Maure- 
tania’s crew tried to find the Pilgrim 
Father. 


— 


cinct. He scented notoriety in the capture 
of this twitching, itching Japanese wretch, 
and set about the formal examination 
forthwith. He summoned the detectives 
and their prey before him, and commenced: 

‘“Whered’ya pinch this bird, sergeant?” 
he asked of Mr. Griffo. 

“Well, it was like this,” began Mr. 
Griffo. ‘“‘Mac and me was keeping an eye 
on Grausbauer’s drug store, as per your 
instructions, seeing if we could see any 
thing going on that looked like drug traffic. 
Along came this cuckoo and, believe me, 
he was actin’ funny! Talkin’ to himself, 
scratchin’, rollin’ his eyes, and pretty near 
crazy for a good shot of dope to soothe 
him. He—” 

At this point the story was interrupted 
by a shriek from the prisoner. Mr. Yama- 
moto, ghastly terror in his mottled face, 
stood rigidly, pointing at the clock behind 
the desk. All eyes followed his gaze, but 
beyond the fact that its hands pointed to 
nine-thirty, there was nothing remarkable 
about the faithful timepiece. 

“What’s the matter with you?” roared 
Lieutenant McKoskery. ‘That clock 
won't bite yer!” 

“Haf pash nine!” screamed Mr. Yama- 
moto. “Haf pash nine; Haf pash ni—” 
and bit off the last word as a fresh spot on 
his ribs suddenly started to itch. 




















As for the Committee, they published a 
card in the papers next day, which ran: 
“While we could not locate our ancestor, 
this fact does not in the least affect the 
Tercentenary program. The Rock is 
still with us, even if he isn’t.” 

I can imagine Master Carver, in the 
spectral Mayflower, saying to the ship’s 
captain, “‘ My friend, the Republicans may 
be right, and the Democrats may be right 

-but everybody’s wrong in his notions 
about us. I vote that the next time we 
land, we call ourselves the ‘Third Party.’ 
Right now, America needs that more than 
us. The Rock of Republicanism—-the 
Rock of Democracy—the Rock of Plym- 
outh—’tis a rocky road to the thing that 
really counts—the fear of God.” 

Spoken like a true Pilgrim—not like a 
descendant. 

Andasforme—the reporter—my attitude 
toward the Tercentenary Pilgrim is like 
Gillette Burgess’s purple cow : “I'd rather 
see than be one.” Any Pilgrim, coming to 
life today, and reading of the Celebration, 
might well exclaim of the Rock on which 
they landed, ‘‘Would to Heaven it had 
landed on us!” 


The Itching Palm of Nr. O. Yamamoto 


(Continued from page 185) 


“Go on, Grif—he’s looney,” grunted 
Iron Dan. 

“Well, as I was saying, we seen this 
fiendish dope fiend coming along, and 
he lined right into Grausbauer’s drug 
store. We seen him flash the high sign 
‘to the clerk, seen some money change 
hands, and seen the clerk pass him 
this here bottle. Give him the bottle, 
Mac!” 

Detective McGonnigal proudly passed 
Mr. Yamamoto’s bottle up to the lieu- 
tenant, who tore off the wrapping. He 
looked at the label, and scowled. He 
put on a pair of spectacles and considered 
the label at length, his lips moving the 
while. 


“ Plumbi ct Opii,” he spelled out slowly. 


And then, a great light dawning, he 
shouted: “ Plumbi et Opii—ve hear that, 
gents! That’s the scientific Hebrew way 


of saving this stuff is Plumb Opium—that 
every last drop of the stuff is plumb pure 
double-distilled opium! Whatcha gotta 
say about it now, me yaller friend with the 
piebald complexion? Stand up here and 
tell the truth!” 

The two detectives dragged the moaning 
Mr. Yamamoto to the rail, he noticing as 
they did so that the hour stood at a quarter 
past ten. He was as good as ruined! 

“T must sell it stock of L. M.& P. Ray 
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road!’’ shrieked Mr. Yamamoto to his tor- 
mentors. ‘‘Let me go or phone to broker 
for sell, oh, please!” 

“Yes, and tip off the rest of your gang, 
hey? And as for your havin’ stock, I 
spose you also own that shanty known as 
the Alexandria Hotel, don’t you?”’ 

This was too much for Mr. Yamamoto. 
Something seemed to snap in his tortured 
brain, a mist rose before his eyes, and he 
wilted to the floor, unconscious. 

“Now, whadderya think of that?” 
queried Lieutenant McKoskery. ‘“He’s so 
hard up for his stimulant of a shot in the arm 
that he’s collapsed. Run for Dr. Murphy.” 

They laid the mottled Mr. Yamamoto’s 
limp form on a bench. His head rolled 
slowly from side to side, and he murmured 
something about “Fifteen thousand dol 
lars—aw gone—aw gone!”’ which amused 
the policemen greatly. “Thinks he’s 
Rockefeller, I guess,’ laughed one. 

At this juncture Dr. Murphy arrived. 

He leaned over the inanimate form of 
Mr. Yamamoto and examined him won- 
deringly. 

“Just look at the needle marks on his 
arms, Doc,” volunteered Detective Mc- 
Gonnigal. ‘‘He’s punctured himself in 
more’n a million places!” 

“Needle marks, you say?” asked the 
doctor. “They don’t look like needle 
marks to me. Lieutenant, this Jap is no 
more a drug addict than you are.” 

“But—beggin’ your pardon, doctor— 
me men caught him with the goods. 
Maybe you'll be telling me that this here 
bottle here don’t contain pure opium?” 

“T certainly will tell you that very 
thing!” returned the doctor, examining 
the label. “That bottle contains a solu- 
tion of Plumbi et Opii, or common lead 
and opium—a very good, old-fashioned 
remedy for ivy poisoning. This Jap has 
gotten himself a beautiful case of ivy poi- 
soning. Anyway, lieutenant’”—and here 
Mr. Yamamoto began to respond to the 
revivifying efforts of the doctor, ‘“you’ve 
made an awful mistake. You've not only 
half scared this Jap to death, but—”’ 

At this moment, Mr. Yamamoto opened 
his eyes, sat erect, and glanced toward 
the clock. A quarter to eleven! 

“Listen here, Mr. Japanese whatever 
your name is,” thundered Lieutenant 
McKoskery, ‘‘you’ve been puttin’ me toa 
lot of trouble—so beat it quick! And if—” 

His last words were lost on Mr. Yama- 
moto, who was hot-footing the half block 
which intervened between the police sta- 
tion and the broker’s office. 

No secretary stopped Mr. Yamamoto as, 
hatless, spotted, disheveled, and wild, he 
burst into the sanctum of Broker Bowen. 

“My L. M.& P.—sell!”’ he shouted, and 
collapsed into a chair. 

“All right, if you say so,” returned the 
startled broker. “You've already made a 
fortune, and it’s still going up!” 

“Going up?” gasped the astounded 
Mr. Yamamoto. “Going up? In Sun- 
day paper it said it that—” 

“Yes, I know—that the Senate had 
passed the Haley measure. But late 
Saturday they hustled it over for the Big 
Man’s signature—and he vetoed the bill. 
This morning there was a rush to buy back 
L.M.& P. A few minutes ago it was 
past eighty. I bought those thousand 
shares for you at twelve. So you see 
what you’ve made already!” 

Mr. Yamamoto was unable to speak. He 
gasped—and fainted again. 


HAT night was a happy one in the 
Watts domicile of the clan Yama- 
moto. Mr. Yamamoto, his face and arms 
swathed in bandages, was talking it over 
with his wife. ‘‘Koi-beto,” he murmured, 
“we are rich—rich—rich! ” 
“Yes,” smiled that little waxen lady, 
“but we always were, you and I”... 
That night, also, there was much talk— 
profane talk—in the Police Station. — Fif- 
teen mottled policemen, five swollen de- 
tectives, and one purple lieutenant sat 





around, scratched, and cursed Japan. 


























MAKES all the dif- 


ference in the world 
what tires you ride on— 
and all that difference is 
in favor of SILVERTOWN 
Corps. 


Goodrich 
S ilverto 


America’s First Conv Tire 


FOUNDED 1870 
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‘The Goodrich Adjustment Basis: Stlvertown Cords, 8000 Mites ; Fabric Fires, 6000 Mites | 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


R. R. 


STATION 





. .. and at the Pennsylvania Station 
New York 
CA fact: 
Day in and day out, at this great rail- 
way terminal, the sales of Fatima exceed 
those of any other cigarette. 


FATIMA 


A Sensible Cigarette 





WHY? 
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ECONOMY 


renewable 


FUSES 


Were the first line using an inex- 
pensive bare renewal link for restor- 
ing a blown fuse to its original effi- 
ciency to be APPROVED IN ALL 
CAPACITIES by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 

For sale by all leading elec- 
trical jobbers and dealers 


ECONOMY Fuses MFG. co. 





PROLOKG LOVE'S DAY 


and waits for your adieu. Behind | 

~ you lies the garden of your heart. 
A token of your love should crown 
these weeks of summer pleasure. 
“Gifts that Last” immortalize their 
memory. 
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TAMMERIN 


smin Nathaniel Bogue, who stammered 
{ for twenty years so badly he could 
ily talk, originator of The Bogue Unit 

for Restoring Perfect Speech and 
r of The Bogue Institute for Stam- 
terers (Founded 1901), an 
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Dept. 851-L, Chicago, Ill. 


The magazine that puts you on speaking terms with your favorite star 
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AUGUST stands at Summer’s gate | 
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Baseball Conditions Demand Revival 
of Draft ‘Rules 


By EDWIN A. GOEWEY 


HEN, a year ago last winter the 

moguls of the lesser baseball leagues 
voted to withdraw from the National 
Agreement. thereby making the draft rule 
null and void for the first time since the 
majors and minors decided to operate for 
mutual benefit, they made a great mis- 
take, and one which has done the game 
generally considerable harm. 

In the expressive language of sport, they 
endeavored to carry too big a load, spilled 
the frijoles, and still are engaged in trying 
to pick up the pieces. 

For many years the National Agreement 
was known and recognized as the bulwark 
of professional baseball. It afforded a 
protection for the little fellows wnich is 
sadly lacking today. It is bound to be 
revived, and the sooner the better for all 
concerned. 

There is no doubt that when the leaders 
of the minors determined to sever connec- 
tions with the majors and paddle their 
own canoe, they were actuated by the 
best of intentions. But good intentions 
alone never have prevented failure. The 
man who endeavors to cut his own hair 
doubtless means well, but after noting the 
result he will display a sense of judgment 
if he returns to his barber. 

One of the principal reasons why the 
little fellows desired to abrogate the work- 
ing agreement with the majors was the 
draft rule which, for stipulated sums, per- 
mitted the two big leagues, at the end of 
each season, to take the better minor 
league plavers and distribute them among 
their teams by lot. This rule, of course, 
did not prevent a minor league club, during 
the season, from selling any of its per- 
formers to other teams for any price 
which could be negotiated. 

The argument of the minor league 
magnate was that, even though he built 
up a first-class team, one capable of win- 
ning a smaller organization pennant, he 
could not retain the personnel of his 
outfit a second season, as the majors were 
sure to take his best men. This assertion 
appeared pretty good upon the surface, 
but analysis discovered the fly in the oint- 
ment. Minor league players always have 
regarded the draft rule with favor, for it 
afiorded them an opportunity to advance 
in their profession. Besides, it: was a 
source of sure revenue to the little clubs. 
If their managers were sufficiently clever 
to develop a few good youngsters, they 
were sure to obtain some real money for 
them. 

Of course many of the youngsters who 
displayed unusual brilliancy were pur- 
chased in the course of the season, but 
all of the remaining ambitious ones realized 
that they still stood a chance of being 
selected in September for trial in the big 
show, for the scouts of the larger organi- 
zations were constantly traveling through 
the bush circuits tabulating the promising 
players for this annual drawing. And in 


| the hope of advancement and of obtaining 


better salaries, the bovs continued their 
endeavors to attract attention by a dis- 
play of unusual ability. 

In making outright purchases today 
the major league team owners usually are 
compelled to part with sums far in excess 
of the old draft prices, and this has 
made them timid. Much as talent is 
needed under the big tent at, this time, 
the major league magnate has to be shown 


| that he’s buying something really worth 


while before he signs a purchase check. 
Under the draft rwe he was willing to 
gamble for a reasonable amount at the 
end of the season in the hope that he’d 
pick up a world beater or two, which 
would more than reimburse him for any | 





over-touted flivvers he might have pur- 
chased outright at fancy figures. Thou- 
sands of minor leaguers have been led to 
believe that under existing conditions they 
have not been given a square deal. 
There is no doubt that many _prom- 
ising youngsters, who would be in pro- 
fessional baseball today had the Na- 
tional Agreement been retained, are work- 
ing elsewhere. Why should they give their 
most active years in return for small money 
when they can obtain real coin by taking 
up a trade? Did they know that, as in the 
past, they were sure to obtain a chance for 
a tryout in the majors if they played 
exceptionally fine ball, their course would 
have been different. The big show is the 
goal of every ball-player, for “up there” 
a permanent berth means a big salary, 
giory without end and possibly a place in 
the baseball Hall of Fame. Any boy 
would be content with a meager wage for 
a limited period for that chance. 

And now another factor has appeared, 
and one which is making even the most 
independent minor league magnate wonder 
if it isn’t high time to retum to the shel- 
tering wings of the major leagues. This new 
minor organization plague is the industrial 
or “outlaw” league, whose number is 
increasing constantly. These leagues are 
supported by various groups of plants, and 
the ball playing is part of the welfare 
scheme to keep the workers interested and 
entertained. Whether the owners of these 
plants do or do not know what is taking 
place, I haven’t the slightest idea, but it 
is a fact that some of their representatives 
have been, and are, taking advantage of 
the differences between the majors and the 
minors by offering such high salaries that 
many players in the smaller professional 
leagues are tempted to break their con- 
tracts and jump to the “outlaws.” 

To be sure the minors have attempted 
to check the contract-jumping evil by 
suspending some of the offending players 
for five years. But that remedy will not 
produce the desired results, though it may 
do some good temporarily. Men will 
remain loyal through anticipation of re- 
ward far more than they will because of 
threats of punishment without real in- 
centive for good behavior. 

Besides, the ball-player has come to 
look upon suspensions as more or less of a 
joke. The majors made their first great 
mistake when they took back the contract- 
breakers who jumped to the Federal 
League. Even though organized baseball 
was sadly in need of talent when the 
“big outlaw” gave up the ghost, it would 
have been better for the sport in the 
long run if every performer who had dis 
regarded his pledges were kicked out of 
professional baseball for all time. To- 
day men break training or defy the rules 
and are suspended, supposedly for long 
periods. And what happens? Nine times 
out of ten, if they are capable performers, 
they are taken back just as soon as they 
are physically able to play and make a few 
easy promises, because the teams are so 
short-handed for first-class men that they 
can’t spare them. It’s pretty much a 
battle for money now, particularly the 
World’s Series coin, and discipline is rele- 
gated to the back seat when it interferes 
with a team’s chances to win games. Then 
there is another reason why capable players 
no longer stand in fear of punishment as 
they used to. If they are not reinstated 
they either organize or join semi-pro teams, 
play Saturday and Sunday ball, and make 
a good income. Why? Because the 
entire country is ‘‘baseball crazy,” and the 
fans, particularly in the larger cities, will 
go anywhere and pay their money to see 
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good games. And a semi-pro team, headed 
by a real star or made up of several former 
professionals, is sure of a paying foilowing. 

The crux of existing conditions is just 
this: For some years there has not been 
a sufficiency of good players to man the 
teams, particularly the major outfits, and 
this despite the fact that the sport has 
grown in interest constantly and is on a 
financially sound basis in most places. 
Stars in the big show receive salaries in 
excess of many men in the professions, and 
a great number of the big leaguers, by the 
time they retire, have accumulated a 
sufficiency of wealth to establish them in 
a paying business and make them finan- 
cially independent for life. 

The break between the majors and 
the minors came on the every eve of the 
greatest revival the game ever has known. 
Now, when the minors should be turning 
out quantities of real talent, and receiving 
in return the large sums which the majors 
can afford to pay, they are losing some of 
their men to the “outlaw” leagues and 


The Harvest 


are keeping out of the game youngsters 
to whom the draft rule would have made 
a genuine appeal. 

It is understood that the minors have 
requested the majors to blacklist forever 
and ever all the contract jumpers. This 
is mere folderol. With real talent as 
scarce as at present, no player is going to 
be absolutely barred. 

Despite the growing popularity of golf, 
tennis and the automobile, baseball never 
was as popular or possessed the following 
it has today, and this in spite of the fact 
that admission prices have been materially 
increased. It is the great American game 
of games, and will remain so unless the 
playing becomes mediocre. The attend- 
ance at games for a week often has been 
greater than it used to be for a month. 
Is it desirable to maintain this condition? 
It is. The majors cannot reap without 
the minors profiting. But professional 
baseball must have more good players. 





with the reserve clause restored. 


of the Seas 


(Concluded from page 180) 


either exposed to the sun or in kilns where 
warm air is driven over them by fans. The 
kiln-dried fish are best, and the drying 
process takes from four to five days. It is 
possible to pickle and dry fish within one 
month, but the usual process takes two 
months. 

For the domestic trade the larger and 
better fish are cut into thick strips known 
as “‘steaks.”’ These bring top prices. The 
scraps, which are equally good, but less 
attractive in appearance, bring about three 
cents a pound less in the wholesale 
markets. a 

The smoking and curing of other varie- 
ties of fish is another phase of the business 
capable of great development. We all 
know smoked halibut and salmon, but the 
demand is limited. As people become bet- 
ter educated to the value of fish food these 
will be more in demand. Sardines—really 
small herrings—are packed extensively in 
Maine and elsewhere, and the best domestic 
product is little, if any, inferior to the 
sardines from European waters. 

Recently flaked haddock in tins has been 
placed upon the market and its reception 
gives promise of a tremendous develop- 
ment in this direction. The salmon can- 
ning industry of Puget Sound and Alaska 
has probably reached its maximum devel- 
opment, but the other fisheries of the 





cA Girl Forest ‘Ranger 


(Concluded from page 196) 


like making. the climb, or it is necessary | 
for some forest supervisor to file a report. | 

Miss Dowe is of medium height and 
slim, and looks absurdly youthful in 
her short khaki skirt, sweater and moun- 
tain boots. When you ask her if she 
is not afraid to stay alone so far from 
human habitation she looks at you with 
an amused smile and shakes her head. 
And yet you know there are mountain 
lions, wild cats, and even bears in that 
region. 

On the topmost point of a huge pile of 
granite boulders is an infinitesimal house 
of blue and white, fitting perfectly into the 
color scheme of the surrounding sky and its 
white, fleecy clouds. It is Miss Dowe’s 
observation station. And to reach it one 
must climb many flights of steep, crude 
stairways and ladders. To this tower, 
really a house of glass with its many win- 
dows, Miss Dowe makes an almost hourly 
pilgrimage to look for the sign of a devastat- 
ing forest fire in its infancy, a tiny curl of 
smoke from the campfire which some in- 





dividual has forgotten to put out. Nota 


Pacific Coast are scarcely out of their 
infancy. If experiments make it possible to 
cure fish by the salting process in warm 
climates, the possibilities of California 
waters and the Gulf of Mexico are almost 
limitless. 

Beyond the three-mile limit the waters 
of the ocean are free to all, and hundreds 
of European vessels, chiefly from France, 
fish in American waters. When France 
surrendered her Canadian possessions to 
Great Britain she retained the rocky islets 
off the coast of Newfoundland, known as 
the Miquelon Islands, because of their 
value as a station for her fishing fleet. 
From here and from Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia, and Labrador come most of the 
men who man our fishing fleets. It is sad 
to note that comparatively few Americans 
born take to this remunerative, if toilsome, 
life. It is impossible to state the average 
earnings of a fisherman, since the returns 
vary greatly. In beam trawling, however, 
which is the most highly organized form 
of fishing, men of the deck crews make 
from $200 to $300 a month. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that the Gov- 
ernment will find some way to stimulate 
interest in fishing among our own young 
citizens. 
great now as they were a few years ago, and 
the rewards are much larger. 


single fire of consequence occurred in her | 
territory during the season of 1919. She 
reported between fifteen and twenty fires 
during the season. 

On a small table in the center of the 
observation station is a circular perspec- 
tive map of the surrounding region. By 
aiming a sight at the base of a fire, a 
pointer indicates its exact location. This 
established, it is but a matter of a few 
moments to send the alarm by telephone. 

Another object of interest in this small 
bird cage perched on the rock is the 
visitors’ book,’’ wherein you are request- 
ed to sign your name while your hostess 
presents you with a tiny button which an- 
nounces your membership in the forest fire 
prevention society—or words to that effect. 
You will not find a very long list of names, 
for callers are few. There are names of 
writers and of publishers, and of motion- 
picture camera men. 

Miss Dowe’s successful and efficient 
handling of the Devil’s Head Forest Sta- 
tion will undoubtedly inspire other young 


The hardships are not nearly so | 


Let’s have a new National Agreement | 




















women to enter the Forest Service. 


Five Joys a Day 


Which Bubble Grains Can Bring 


Millions of people in these summer days revel in Puffed Grain delights. Morn- 
ing, noon and night—in a dozen ways—they serve these fascinating foods 

Here are grain foods puffed to bubbles—airy, flaky, flimsy. They crumble at a 
touch, then melt away into almond-flavored granules. 

Two are whole grains. All are steam-exploded. Every food cell been 
blasted for easy, quick digestion. The three Puffed Grains are in these ways the 


finest foods created. 





Two Morning Joys 


Puffed Grains with cream and sugar Also mix with your berries. The flaky, 
the most delightful cereal dish that chil flavory morsels add what crust adds to a 
dren ever tasted. And the three Puffed shortcake. You are missing much if you 


Grains supply ceaseless variety serve fruit without this nutty blend 





Two Evening Joys 


Puffed Wheat in milk is the supreme 
dish for supper or for bedtime. It means 
whole wheat kernels puffed to eight times 
normal size. Being toasted they are 
flavory, and with every food cell blasted 
they are easy to digest 


Puffed Rice or Corn Puff ouble th 
delights of ice crean Phese 
dainties fairly melt into the crean \ 
they add a flavor whicl ve t 
nut-meat puffed. 


also used | 


They are 
« home candy making 


Puffed Wheat 
Puffed Rice 
Corn Puffs 


nannies All Bubble Grains 
All Day Long / 

















Made by Prof. Anderson’s process— shot 

Also crisp Puffed Grains and douse with from guns. A hundred million steam ex 
melted butter. Then children eat them plosions occur in every kernel. The best 
like salted nuts. ‘Thus these grain foods cooked grain foods in existence, and the 


largely displace confections most enticing. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 3408 
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Six Per Cent Plus 


“| WOULD rather get six per cent plus 


tion and peace of mind,” writes 
oO tomers, “than take a chance 
t a rat th constant worry, 
trouble and the possibility of loss.” 
The bond arded under the Straus 
Plan meet t jemand. They net six per 
cent plus—y safety, plus thorough in- 
vestment service, plus satisfaction and 


ace of mind, plus 4% Federal Income 
lax paid. Write today for our July In- 

tment Guide which describes a diversi- 
sound bonds. Ask for 
Booklet H-1003 


S.W.STRAUS & Co. 


; ne ect these 


Established 1882 Incorporated 
150 Broadway Straus Building 
New York Chicago 


Offices in Fifteen Cities 








First Mortgage Bonds Exclusively 
38 years without loss to any investor 
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for the Small 
Investor 


Although the possibilities for profit 
in the present market, because of 
low security prices and depreciated 
dollars, are generally recognized, 
the immediate tying up of a large 
amount of capital is not always 
desirable. 





Our monthly payment plan, re- 








quiring an initial payment of but 
20°;, obviates this objection, giv- 
ing the purchaser the right to sell 
at his option in event of a rise in 
market, thereby increasing the 
opportunity for profit five times. 


Write Dept. L W-8 for Market 
Letter and booklet 
“Thrift, Savings, Investment”’ 


s H.CLARK 
opr Soca mena OW “Co 


Wo 


66 Broadway, NewYork * 
Telephones Rector 4663-4 
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Municipal 
Bonds % 


to yield 


Today your dollars will buy 
less merchandise and more 
interest than ever before. 
Present low prices on these 
Municipal Bonds, for ex- 
ample, offer opportunities 
for wise investment, such as 
will in all probability be un- 
obtainable when conditions 
again become normal. 
lhese bonds are exempt from all 
Federal income taxation. Send 
for our list No. L B 95, describing 
Municipal Bonds we now have 


| on hand. 


Mercantile ae Company 
Member Federa! USGovernment 
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THE BACHE REVIEW 


Clear, condensed information weekly, on situ- 
ation in business and financial world. Valuable 
to investors and business men. 
Free on Application 
J. Ss. BACHE & CO. 


Members New Y ork Stock Exchange 


42 Broadway New York 
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MOUUNK EY 
William B. Harrison 

President of the Union 
National Bank of 
Wichita, Kans., center of 
the State’s oil and cattle 
industries. He was for- 
merly Secretary of the 
Oklahoma Bankers As 
sociation and is highly 
esteemed by the bankers 

the great Southwest. 


nD 


WRIGHT 
Wylie M. Giffen 
President of the Califor- 
nia Associated Raisin 
Company, which con- 
trols eighty-five per cent. 
of the big raisin crop of 
the State, handling 175,- 
000 tons annually, the 
growers being guaranteed 
a minimum of three and 
one-half cents a pound. 


me 


Rupert H. Baxter 


President of the Bath 
Trust Company of Bath, 
Maine, who was elected 
President of the Maine 
Bankers Association at 
its recent meeting in 
Bangor, with more than 
one hundred of the com- 
monwealth’s leading 
financiers in attendance. 
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nor too oiten repeated, that the 

keynote of general prosperity in this 
|country is the prosperity of its railroads. 
| Never before has business been so de- 
| pendent on means of transportation for its 
very existence, to say nothing of its suc 
cess. Of what avail is it to produce shoes, 
steel, cloth, or wheat if products cannot 
| quickly be gotten to market, to be disposed 
ot at a profit? Production without sale 
and distribution and fair returns on capi- 
|tal is a mere mockery and cannot be long 
maintained. In periods of freight con- 
gestion. the industries of tne nation are 
hampered and halted; orders cannot be 
filled on time and, therefore. may be can- 
celled or withheld; profits are postponed or 
destroyed and credit is strained; thou- 
sands ot workmen are made idle and many 
communities suffer from lack of needful 


| | T cannot too strongly be emphasized. 
| 


things. 
Even when such drawbacks are enly | 
temporary the aggiegate loss and distress | 
are a serious detriment to the social 
group. If sucha state of affairs were made 
permanent, all tne ta'ent, the enterprise 
|and the present resources of the people 
|would go for naught, and the vast com- 
| plicated structure of trade built up through 
generations would collapse. The results 
| would be as disastrous as those of a World 
| War. 
| Prompt and expeditious transportation | 
is the greatest immediate economic neces- | 
sity in tne Jand. Until it is assured, man- 
ufacturer, farmer, middleman, and all, will | 
be put more or less out of commission and | 
wil face tne danger of embarrassment, if | 
notruin. There seem still to be those who 
fancy that a railroad once built is capable 
of rendering eternal service without care- | 
ful upkeep, frequent replacement and 
progressive expansion. For years the 
parochial-minded Interstate Commerce 
Commission, demagogic politicians and 
even misguided newspapers assumed a hos 
tile attitude which precluded railroad de- 
velopment in the United States. For the 
consequerces of this the country is now} 
paying dearly. While the demands of 
iraffic were enlarging, transporiation facil- 
ities were forced to stand still. No appre- 
'ciable amount of new trackage has been | 











Norice.—Subscribers to Lestiz’s WEEKLY at the home offi 
on financial questions and, in emergencies, to answers 


» telegraph. Preferred subscribers must remit $7 directly to the office of Lesuir’s in New York, 


I é 
to “* Jasper,” Financial Editor, Lesuit’s WEEKLY, 





Leslie's Weekly 


A “World City” 


It is a city to be reck- 
oned with in the story 
of modern metropolises. 


Its fisheries, lumbering 
and agriculture; its ac- 
tivity as a world port 
place it among the cities 


of the first rank, , 
SEATTLE 


First Mortgage Bonds 
to net 6% to 6%% 


are offered on the basis 
of their safety and future 


value. 


Ask for our booklet 


**The Safest Form of 
Mortgage Investment’ 


Founded 1892 


Wm.P Harper &Son 
Hoge Bldg. Seattle, Wash. 
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| constructed of late years and terminal ac- | 

commodations have not been properly en- | 
larged. Now tne mighty volume of busi-| 
| ness has far outrun the ready capacity of | 
the carriers. It is as if one piled staggering | 
burdens on a packhorse, half fed and witn | 
| paralyzed limbs. To avert peril of a catas- | 
| trophe something highly efficacious needs | 
to be done at once. All hands must unite | 
to save the situation. Government, rail- | 
way managers, railway employees and the | 
general public must coédperate to change 
for the better existing conditions. 

If the $600,000 ,000 awarded for increased | 
wages by the Railroad Labor Board shall | 
spur transportation workers to keener ply- | 
| ing of their tasks, the money wil! not have | 

been thrown away. A reasonable addition 
to present efficiency might serve to well re- | 
quite the public, who must in the end pay | 
this money. Traffic on the railways has 





Cities Service 
Company 


07 
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Series C Debentures 
Interest requirements be- 
ing earned 11 times over. 


Convertible into Cities 
Service Company Com- 
mon and Preferred stocks 
on attractive basis. 

Market value of stocks 
Junior to the Debentures 
more than five times prin- 
cipal ‘amount of outstand- 
ing debentures. 


Yield 7.45% 


Plus common stock 
dividend accumulations 
Circular on request 


Henry L. Doherty 


& Company 


Bond Department 
60 Wall Street, New York 











been badly impeded through the habit of 
indifference and slackness bred under Gov- | 
ernment control. Fewer men could do 
more work were they anxious fully to earn | 
their pay. 


The Government can help the railroads | 


by permitting the charging of sufficient 
freight and passerger rates and the public | 
by paying these without over-much| 
grumbling. The railroad managers can | 
improve the service by putting itto eflect | 
new methods, such as giving freight trains 
more speed, loading the cars more heavily, 
lessening car shortage by more rapid move- 
ment of rolling stock and energetic repair 
of damaged cars, and by weeding out in-| 
competent workers. These reforms have | 
already been begun and they must be} 
steadtastly continued. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad finds it expedient to discharge | 
from certain parts of its system 12,000 su- | 
perfluous employees. Other lines are likely 
to follow this example. That will both 
lighten operating expenses ard tend to 
restore the morale of the force. 

There is much to do to put the railroads 
into shape. It may require a few years of 
strenuous effort. But I believe that the | 
able men who are tackling the most diffi-| 
cult railroad problems in our kListory will | 
succeed in solving them and that in due 








time the transportation systems will meet 
the full requirements of business and will 





A Good Investment 


A good investment must first 
be a safe investment. It should 
also yield as liberal interest 
return consistent with safety. 
The fact that no investor has 
ever lost a dollar invested in a 
Miller First Mortgage Bond is 
the surest proof of ade safety. 
Double security is behind 
every bond we offer. 

Write for a copy of booklet 

“Creating Good Invest- 

ments.”’ It interestingly ex- 

plains our plan of rigidly 


safegvarding First Mortgage 
Bond Investments. 


One 
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agaio flourish, making money for stock-| Persons dissatisfied with savings banks interest 
nf can use their savings to buy securities that make 


holders and for the country ” general. liberal returns. A special monthly instalment 
At this somewhat uncertain stage in their plan has been put into effect by Dunham & Co. 
rehabilitation the securities of the better | 43 Exchange Place, New York. It requires 20% 
roads offer investment and speculation —_ : wn Pont Benes Bi os hog of — 
e,° 2onds under this plan at the present low rates o 
opportunities that have rarely been sur- exchange gives te omett: enisetitaiion to persons 
passed. of small means. Send to Dunham & Co. for their 
book F.G.B.-23 and also for 88-D.D., giving 
E., Parttn, N. J.: American Water Works and | details of the monthly instalment plans and its 
Electric 5’s are fairly desirable. ‘The Standard Gas | special privileges. 
& Electric Co. is one of the Byllesby concerns and An excellent investment opportunity is offered 
its bonds are well regarded. by the well-known house of Merrill, Lynch & Co., 
T. Cepar Rapips, lowa: Goodrich 7% notes | members New York Stock Exchange, 120 Broad- 
are regarded as an excellent investment with a high | way, New York, in the shape of the stock of the 
degree of safety, the company being prosperous and largest manufacturer of medium-priced felt hats 
paying dividends on its stock. in the world. The preferred stock, an 8%, cumu- 
E., CHIcaco, ILL.: The Lehigh Power Securities | lative and convertible issue, is offered at $100 per 
Corp. ten-year 6% gold notes appear to be reason- share, with a 30% bonus in common, on which 
ably safe, from the reported earnings of the com- | earnings have averaged over $5 per share. Complete 
pany. They may be called at least a good busi-| details may be found in an interesting booklet, 
ne ss man’s specul: ition. “Concerning Hats,’’ which, with circular M-71, 
K., Lyncupure, VA., Pierce Oil 8% preferred | will be sent upon request by Merrill, Lynch & Co. 
looks like a reasonably safe business man’s invest- An attractive combination investment has been 
ment. The company has developed a large enter- | arranged by George H. Burr & Co., Equitable 
prise, but has not yet reached the point of paying Building, New York. It provides an average 
regular dividends on common. income of $28. 33 monthly from a capital of $4,664. 
Laus, Coro.: Among reliable industrials | 70 invested in the following: the first mortgage 





suitable for purchase on the partial payment plan | bonds of a leading sugar company, a three-year 
are U. S. Steel preferred, Corn Products preferred, | note of a successful oil company, a well- secured 
U.S. Rubber rst preferred, Bethlehem Steel 8 per equipment obligation, the first mortgage bonds of 
cent. preferred, and Cities Service preferred. a prosperous public utility company, and the 5-year 
P., Partapetpata, Pa.: My advices show that | note of a prominent s5-and-1oc store chain system. 
the Northern Ohio Traction & Light Co.’s 6-year | This is a well-diversified proposition. Letter L-34, 
7% secured gold bonds are reasonably safe. The | giving complete details, wil! be sent by Burr «| 
company serves the Akron district and is a dividend | Co. to any address. 
payer. Net earnings are nearly three times bonded | The hydro-electric corporations of the Golden | 
debt charges. Recently offered at 95.3. State include some of the most prosperous concerns 
J. CortLanp, N. Y.: Increased railroad rates|in this country. ‘‘California H-E” has become 





should help St. Paul stocks. The company’s| the symbol of sound investment among an in- 
property is splendid, and some day dividends are | creasing number of securities purchasers. These 
likely to be resumed. It might be a good long-pull | California securities yield from 61% to 7% and are 
speculation to average up on the common. It pers backed by natural resources. Blyth, 


is well at least to hold your shares a little longer. | Witter & Co., San Francisco, New York (61 
H., ANNapoits, Mp.: The Pan-American Petroleum | Broadway), Los Angeles, Seattle, and Portland, 
& Transport Co.’s rst lien, ten-year marine equip- | Ore., have as fiscal agents been allied financially 
ment 7% convertible gold notes should be a safe | with the leading hydro-electric corporations in 
proposition. They are secured by first mortgage | California, know them thoroughly, and recommend 
on ten steel tank steamships. Company’s earnings | their securities as investments. Any office of the 

for 1919 were 912% times the interest on these | firm will furnish descriptive circular L-J 
bonds. Price to yield 7.8%. Not labor alone, but also money and credit are 
N., East St. Lovurs, Itt.: The Lucey Manu- | needed for the full development of commerce and 
industry. The value of a good banking connection 


facturing Corp. is one of the two largest manu- 
turers and distributors of oil-well drilling equipment. | is apparent to every business man, and especially 
if ais enterprise is expanding to national or inter- 


It has plants in Chattanooga, Tenn., 2nd Houston, 
Tex. The ten-year 8% convertible sinking fund | national proportions. The National Bank of Com- 
notes lately issued by the corporation appear | merce in New York, with resources of over $55,- 
secure. Price to yield 8.3%. - 000,000, has been a powerful aid to many successful 

D., New York: The U. S. Rubber Co.’s ro-| captains of commerce and industry. Not alone 
year 7!3% notes are a high-class security. They | does it make necessary financial advances, but it 
aggregate $20,000,000 and are secured by $25,000,- | also supplies to business men available infor- 
000 of first and ref. mortgage bonds, which run | mation gathered from all parts of the earth. Its 
until 1947. The company will use the proceeds of | Strength and progressiveness are such that men 
the note sale for extending tire plants at Detroit, | of extensive affairs will find it to their advantage 
Hartford, Providence and Indianapolis. | to get into close touch with it. 

T., New York.: Among foreign high-grade short- | Whether traveling in the United States or in 
term issues are the three-year 6% secured gold | foreign lands. Guaranty Travelers Checks are a 
notes of the Brazilian Traction, Light & Power Co., convenience which no up-to-date tourist will be 
of Rio de Janeiro. The company is prosperous, | Without. These checks are safer than cash. They 
the earnings being almost 20 times interest charges | are accepted as money wherever one goes, and if 
on these notes, which are the company’s only | lost their value can be replaced. They serve to 
funded debt. Offered lately to yield 8.9% 0: identify one readily and they are cashed by banks 

T., Provence, R. L.: A public utility issue of | in foreign countries at the buying rate of exchange 
excellent character may be found in the Louisville | for checks on New York. The checks are supplied 
Gas & Electric Co.’s bond secured 8% gold notes, }in neat wallets, in denominations of $10, $20, 
due 1923. The company will pay interest without | $50 and $100, and they cost but sec per $100. If 
deduction for Federal income tax up to 2%, and | You cannot get them at your bank, apply to the | 
the Pennsylvania State tax will be refunded. The | Guaranty Trust Company of New York, one of the | 
aggregate of the issue is $3,500,000 and it is secured | Most responsible institutions in the country, with | 
by a pledge of $5,250,000 general mortgage bonds. | Tesources of more than $800,000,000. 

Net earnings of the organization in the year ending | 

lay 3t were 1! times interest charges on the | ck 
entire funded debt. Quoted to yield over 8.45%.| Dividend Payers for Many Years 
lhe company furnishes the entire source of sony | | ; < 
of gas and electricity in Louisville. 

New York, August 7, 1920. 


Free Booklets for Investors 
Clear explanation of how to operate with Puts 


and Calls in the stock market is made in booklet 
L which will be supplied to any applicant by William | 








VERY conservative investor is looking 
for securities which are sound, seasoned 
and fully tested by lapse of tive. There 
|are many issues which have been making 
returns for only a few years, but which 
are nevertheless reliable and reasonably 
H. Herbst, 20 Broad St.. New York City. | safe purchases. How much more desirable, 
The Godfey-Brewer Investment Co. Okla- | therefore, are those issues which have made 
Sis Fate thd'Sa StS Bar afeehott| Uberal yields for many years and are still 
selections to those who write for descriptive | well-regarded and dependable. Here is 
creular 1. }a partial list of stocks which have been 
J.S. Bache & Co., members N.Y. Stock Exchange, pice dividends for a full score of years 


12 Broadway, New York, will supply to any ap-| or more and appear likely to do so for 
plicant copies of the widely known and authori ¥ 7 
as long a time to come. 


JASPER 














tative ‘Bache Review,” which is consulted regu- | 
larly by successful business men and investors. STOCKS cy a 
Hosts of investors have expressed satisfaction Dividend Years | 
with their purchases of the 6% first mortgage bonds | American W oolen 7% cum. pfd. 18090 21 
safeguarded under the Straus plan. The value of | National Lead 7% cum. pfd. 1892 28 
these securities is not subject to market influences | Amer. Agri. Chemical 6% cum. pfd. 1899 21 
and their holders have no occasion to worry. | American Car & Fdy. 7% non-cum. pfd. 1809 21 
Another attraction is the fact that 4% Federal | American Smelt. & Refin. 7% cum. pfd. 1899 2 
income tax is paid. For particulars regarding these | American Sugar Refin. 7% cum. pfd. 1801 20 
bonds, write for booklet H-1003 to S. W. Straus | Pressed Steel Car 7% non-cum. pid. 1899 21 
« Co., 150 Broadway, New York, and Straus Bldg., | Re public Iron & Steel 7% cum. pfd. 18900 21 
Chicago. West’h’se E.& M.7% cum. and par. pfd. 1892 28 
The small investor may participate to the extent | National Biscuit 7% cum. pfd. 1898 22 
of his means in opportunities open to leading | Vir.-Carolina Chem. 8% cum. pfd. 1896 24 
capitalists by purchasing securities on the partial | Atchison Railroad 5% non-cum. pfd. 1890 21 
payment plan. This requires an initial deposit | Union Pacific 4% non-cum. pfd. 1898 22 
of 20% and moderate monthly payments. In| Norfolk & Western 4% non-cum. pfd. 1809 21 
case of an advance, the stocks or bonds purchased | Reading Company 4% non-cum. pfd. 1900 20 
may be sold at any time. For a thorough under- | Standard Oil of New Jersey 1892 28 
standing of this system one should obtain from | American Tel. & Tel. * 1900 20 
Charles H. Clarkson & Co., 66 Broadway, New York, | Pullman Company 1877 43 
Dept. L.W.-8, their market letter and readable | Pennsylvania R. R. 1856 64 
booklet, “Thrift, Savings, Investment.’ | New York Central R. R. 1870 50 





Investors’ 
Cy** to those who plant 


seed in tested soil can harvest 
time bring full yield. An investor’s 


harvest at each interest and 


examination. 


years of experience. 


Harvest 


le dend date is best assured through 
the purchase of high-grade securi- 
ties which stand the test of critical 


Let us help you select income- 
yielding securities to fit your needs. 
Use our nation-wide organization, 
et with its 50 offices, its great investi- 
gation and research department, its 


Particularly fine opportunities 
appear on our current purchase 


sheet—send for it. Ask for L. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York. 





Faéts for 
CAREFUL INVESTORS 


ERASED git | 


ok 


UR book “Men and 
Bonds,” giving in- 
formation on the follow- 
ing subjects, will be sent 
gladly on request. 
Why we handle only carefully 
investigated investment se- 
curities. 


ioe A WAST gg 


The wisdom of purchasing 
securities from a Company 
large enough to maintain 
far-reaching _ investigation 
service. 


good 


The importance of buying in- 
vestment securities from a 
house with over 50 offices 

divi- and international connec- 

tions and service. 


Why the careful investor se- 
lects securities from a broad 
range of offerings 


How 10,000 miles of National 
City Company's private 
wires keep our offices in 
leading investment centers 
of the country in constant 
touch with our New York 
headquarters. 

Your advantage in dealing 
with a Company whose rep- 
resentatives talk with an 
average of 3,000 banks a 
day 

Why these sales representa- 
tives are especially qualified 
to helpfully discuss your in- 
dividual investment needs. 


For a copy of this book 
address our New York 
office, asking for L. 139. 


138. 


BONDS 
PREFERRED STOCKS 
ACCEPTANCES 
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Under this 


produce maximum yield with safety. 
especially for the smaller investor 


Heading 


“FREE BOOKLETS FOR INVESTORS” 


on this page you will find a descriptive list of booklets and circulars of in- 
formation which will be of great value in arranging your investments to 


A number of them are > prepared 
and the “beginger in investing.” 


vn 























Regarding Subscription and Ed 


SUBSCRIPTION OFFICES: Main office—Bruns- 
wick Building, 225 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. Euro- 
ean agent: Wm. Dawson & Sons, Ltd., Cannon House 

reams’ Bidg., London, E. C., Engl: and. Annual cash 
subscription price $7.00. Single copies of present year | 
and 1919, 15 cents each; of 1918, 20 cents each; 1917, 30 | 
cents each; etc. 





Persons representing themselves as connected with LES- 
LIE’S should always be asked to produce credentials 
CHANGE IN ADDRESS: Subscriber's old address | 
as well as the new must sent in with request for the 
change. «Also give the number appearing on the right 
hand side of the address on the wrapper. It takes from | 
ten days to two weeks to make a change 
ADVERTISING OFFICES: + Fifth Avenue, New 
York; Marquette Bldg., C hicago; fenry Bldg., Seattle 
EDITORIAL OFFICES: Main office—225 Fifth 
Address all correspondence to LESLIE 
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THE CITIZENS S 
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HEREVER you may live you are assured complete safety 
for your money and 4°; 
Bank by Mail with this fifty-two-year-old institution. 
Booklet “L”’ explains our system. 


compound interest when you 


AVINGS & TRUST CO. 
rs '@) CAPITAL & SURPLUS $8,000,000.00 
MILLION DOLLARS. 
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Py teen laxae 
tive—gentle in 
action and absolutely 
sure. They give quick, 
natural relief, and it is 
never necessary to ine 
crease the dose. 












naturally 
and form 
| no habit 











b> 


At the 10,000 | 


| Stores only | 
& for 10¢ 
4 for 25° 


oO for 50° 





FREE SAMPLE 


E want you to try Orderlies. One 
trial will prove them to be the most 
effective and gentlest-acting laxative you 


Name 
Address 


Town. 


have ever used. For free sample, Gill io 
this coupon and mail to United Drug Com- 
pany, Dept. A, Boston, Mass. 
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REDUCE TIRE CosT 654 
5000 Mile Guarantee 


Akroa Quality Tires are made to meet 
in : - 






Akron Quality Tir 
Ship ped direct fr rom factory tw you. 


37x5 


3324 
Reliner Free With Every Tire 


State whether straight side or< 


desired. Send $2 deposit for eact 
ordered, balance C. O. D. subject to 
examination. If you send full amount 
with order, deduct 6 per cent discount. 


AKRON RUBBER CO. 
Robey and Roosevelt 
Dept. 54 CHICAGO, ILL. 

















**War Babies’ 225 Fifth 









Avenue 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


COUNTANT 


Executive Aconptente oupegend ig galerie. 
Thousands of Sais £5 4 
Certified Poon pH by 7 1 U. 
are earning $3,000 to $10,000 a phe Mew 
you thoroly by mail in spare time for 
C. P. A. examinations or executive account- 
ing positions. Knowledge of bookkeeping 
unnecessary to begin—we prepare you 
from the ‘ereund up. Our course and ser 
der the ay of Wilhtam 
B. ¢ Jastenholz, A. M., C. P. Former 
Comptroller and Instructor, Umiverwitg ® ty of 
Illinois, assisted by a staff of 
including members of the Ame! 
tute of Accountants. Low tuition fee—easy 
terms. Write now for ~ oes and free 
book of accountancy fac 
LaSALLE EXTENSION “UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training 
Institution in the World 
S5i-HA,. 
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Chicago 


Smart Hotel for Smart People 


Met respect, yet homey 


HOTEL WOLCOTT 


Ver le 
e Thirty- First St 


_ 





traveling alone 


New York 


rwomen 


by Fifth Ave., 





HIS amusing picture, in full colors, 9 x 12, 
mounted on a heavy mat, ready for the 
frame, will be sent postpaid for 


25 Cents 


JUDGE ART PRINT DEPARTMENT 


New York City 


rican Insti: | 


The Melting-Pot 


Ireland seems to be fast getting ready to 
| serve notice that Mexico cannot expect a 
walkover as the leading land of disorder and 
slaughter. 





The Calvinism of Coolidge, being of a} 
modern brand, is becoming the cult of an 
|increasing number of intelligent and up- | 
| to-date citizens. 





There are said to be only four “theaters | 
of war” in Turkey, which seems to fall far | 
short of the needs of that land’s amuse- 
ment-loving population. 


| 


In spite of her resentment at the treat- 
ment of the Japanese in California, Japan 
proposes to do us the kindness of floating 

loan in this country. 

Bootlegging is said to have become one | 

| of the chief industries in New York and not | 
only its captains, but also its high privates, | 
are profiteering to the limit. 


It was a powerful temptation—for he is 
ever ready to run—but Mr. Bryan didn’t 
|care to be for the fourth time the mere 
pacemaker in a Presidential race. | 

Ole Hanson, ols setigunl a $7500 job | 
as Mayor of Seattle, is now earning $38,000 
a year as a speaker and writer, and seems 
wel! reconciled to being out of politics. 


In this national campaign, Republicans, 
| Democrats and Prohibitionists find them- 
iselves in unprecedented accord, all being | 
anxious to elect an Ohio man as Presi-| 
dent. aN 

A director of a State hospital in New 
Jersey warns the public that dallying with 
the Ouija Board causes insanity. But 
|others maintain that the dallying is not 
cause but effect. 








The British Parliament is becoming 
radical and has overthrown time-honored | 
customs and traditions by appropriating 
$50,000,000 for actually improving the 
nation’s telephone service. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad rage 0, 
in deciding to discharge 12,000 super- 
fluous employees were impelled by the ex 
tremely capitalistic idea that a coe 
should really earn his wages. 


Although not averse to honest  profi- 
teering, the Chinese people refuse to lend | 
money to their government at 40 per cent. 
interest, because they will take no chances 
with alleged crooked officials. 


New York State, knowing a bargain at 
sight, has bought two and a quarter grams | 
of radium at the low figure of $250,000 


the largest transaction of its kind on| 
| record—and will use the mineral to combat | 
cancer. | 


Senator LaFollette believes the two ok | 
parties are too old and reactionary, and | 
|should be scrapped by a new third party, | 
yet he refused to lead the young and} 
radical third party because it was too anti- | 
reactionary to suit him. 
ap | 
\ hearse, apparently en route toa fu 
neral, at Greenwich, Conn., was halted and 
captured by Federal dry agents and found 
'to contain a coffin filled wlth bottles of 
booze. Thus was the burial of John Bar- | 
| leycorn once more prevented. | 
Poland, dissatished with the bounds | 
| fixed for her by the Peace Conference, set | 
}out to conquer a share of Russia. Now, 
disastrously defeated, she will be more | 
| than satisfied if the Allies wil only save her 
|from the victorious Bolsheviki. 


| Let the people think and smile! | 


| sale 


| Salesmen—City or Traveling. 
i 


Leslie’s Weekly 





PATENT ATTORNEYS 





Patents. Write for Free Guide Book & 
Evidence of Conception Blank. Send model or 
sketch of invention for free opinion of its patent- 
able nature. Highest references. Reasonable Terms. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 813 F St., Washington, D.C, 


Inventors Desiring to secure patent. 
Write for our book, ‘**How to Get Your Patent.’ 





| Send model or sketch for cur opinion of its patentable 
} nature. 


Randolph Co., 789 , Washington, D. C 





‘The Book for Inventors 
return mail Free. Write 
Washington, Dist. of 


Patent Sense. 
and Manufacturers."’ By 
Lacey & Lacey, Dept. O., 
Columbia 


Patents—Send for free Booklet, High- 
est’ references. Best results. Promptness on. 
Watson E. Coleman. Patent Lawyer, 624 F 
Washineton, D.C 


AGENTS WANTED 


Mexican Diamonds flash like Genuine, 











| fool experts, stand tests, yet sell for 1-50th thejprice. 


Agents wanted to sell from handsome 
Big profits, pleasant work. Write to- 
Box LW, Las 


Few live 
sample case. 

day, Mexican Diamond Imptg. Co., 
‘ruces, N. Mex 


Tire Agents. Exclusive representatives 
to use and sell the new Mellinger Extra-Ply Tires. 
No seconds.) Guarantee Bond 8000 Miles. Whole 
Prices. Sample sections furnished. Mellinger 
Tire Co., 975 Oak, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Sell Insyde Tyres. Inner Armor for old 
or new auto tires. Increase tire mileage. Prevent 
punctures and blowouts, Liberal! profits. American 
Access. Co., Dept. L. 1, Cincinnati, O 
HELP WANTED 

The way to Get a Government Job is 
through the Washington Civil Service School. We 
prepare you and you get a position or we guarantee 
to refund your money. Write to Earl Hopkins, presi- 
dent, Washington, D. C., for books RJ-2018, telling 


about government positions with lifetime employ- 
ment, short hours, sure pay, regular vacations. 











Railway Traffic Inspectors earn from 
$110 to $200 per month and expenses. Travel if de- 
sired. Unlimited advancement. No age limit. We 
train you. Positions furnished under guarantee. 
Write for Booklet CM 63, Standard Business Train- 
ing Institute, Buffalo, N. 


SONG WRITERS 
Song-writers Guide & Manual Sent 


Free! Contains valuable instructions and advice. 
Submit song- poems for examination. We will furnish 
music, copyright and facilitate publication or sale. 
Knickerbocker Studios, 307 Gaiety Bldg., New York. 


PHOTOPLAYS, STORIES, ETC. 


Free to Writers—a wonderful little book 
of money-making hints,suggestions, ideas ;theA BC of 
successful story and play writing. Absolutely free 
Just address Authors p »ress, Dept. 30, Auburn, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL 




















Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Send for list of lines and full 
particulars. Prepare in spare time to earn the big 
salaries—$2,500 to $10,000 a year. Employment 
services rendered members. National Salesmen’s 
Training Association, Dept. K, 161, Chicage, Ill. 














ADVERTISING IN THIS COLUMN 


costs $3.00 a line. Adiscount of 


15% is allowed when six or more 
consecutive issues are used. 
Minimum space, four lines. 


Guaranteed Circulation 500,- 
000 (at least 95% net paid). 


Manufacturers or others us- 
ing space in this column can 
give a brief outline of their 
merchandise, proposition, or 
services, and then either com- 
plete the sale or encourage 
with descriptive 
catalogs and follow-up. This 
suggestion is offered to prove 


business 


the value of good advertising, 
with a view that some day, ap- 
preciating its value, 
business will increase and you 


your 


can use space on a larger scale. 


When ordering space please 
send complete “follow-up” so 
we can be thoroughly conver- 
sant regarding your offering. 
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A New Day Is Dawning on the World 


Both before and since the Great War, Mankind has been dragging its 
spiritual anchors, and despite the splendid idealism that impelled us into 
the European War, our Civilization is rapidly drifting towards ship- 
wreck on the shoals of a crude materialism made in Germany and now 
exploited throughout the world. | 


Is man merely an economic, money-grabbing, food-getting animal, as 
the peddlers of certain patent nostrums for curing social ills would have 
us believe? Or, has he a soul and a well-founded hope for a Future Life? 
How this Future Life is being scientifically proved—the ACTUAL 
METHODS employed—the ACTUAL RESULTS attained—are 
among the astounding revelations found in 


The Library of the Occult and 


Psychical Sciences 
By 
Hereward Carrington, Ph.D., and William S. Walsh, F. A. M. A. 


HETHER the universe is at basis material or spiritual lies at the 
root of all moral law, all philosophy and science—of civilization 
itself—and is the most important question before the world today. It 
is The Coming Science. 
The validity of the evidence pointing to an invisible world, the future 
abode of man, so near our own that the veil might be torn or lifted, is now 
admitted by many of the greatest minds of the day. Heretofore we 
have been studying merely the Material World of Products and Effects. 
The World of Causes and Forces lies all unexplored before us. It is into 
this fascinating field—the border-line of the Unknown, the dim, mysteri- 
ous region that lies between MIND and MATTER, between physical 
and spiritual forces and energies, that we are carried by these marvellous 
volumes, that voice the last word of Science upon the phenomena of 
Spiritism, the Occult and the Psychic. 


Do the Dead Live and Communicate? 


THE MYSTERY OF EXISTENCE—THE GREATEST QUESTIONS 
OF ALL TIME 


are discussed in clear and understandable language: What Happens at the Moment of Death— 
How We Progress in the Spirit World—Messages from the Beyond—Our Hidden Forces—How to 
Develop Our Psychic Powers—The Sexes Hereafter-—-Ghosts and Haunted Houses—Forms Created 
by Will —How Spirit Photography is Possible—How to Obtain Thought Photographs—How 
Mental Telepathy Operates—The Marvels of Materialization—-Reincarnation and Eastern 
Philosophy—The Genuine and the Fraudulent in Spiritism—Projection of the Astral Body- 
Mastering the Self—Fear and How to Banish It—The Three Laws of Success—-Personal Magnetism 
Spiritual Healing—Cultivating the ‘Sixth Sense’’—-Power over Animate and Inanimate 
Matter—How to Interpret Dreams, and many other Topics of equal Importance and Interest. 


| 
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EMINENT SCIENTISTS AND SCHOLARS 
WHO ENDORSE THIS STUDY 


Prof. Curie Sir A. Conan Doyle 
Prof. Lombroso Prof. Sidgwick 

Sir William Crookes Sir J. J. Thomson 
Prof. Flammarion Sir W. F. Barrett 
Dr. J. H. Hyslop Prof. Bergson 
Lord Rayleigh Prof. Richet 





Hon. A.J. Balfour Prof. Balfour Stewart 
And many others of equal prominence. 





Sir Oliver Lodge Dr. G. Geley | 
| 





SEVEN SPLENDID STIMULATING VOLUMES 
oo ay recone = games 
Art Craft De Luxe Binding with Titles Stamped in Gold 
Beautifully Printed—Many [ [llustrat I iding P 
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A SPECIALLY LOW 
BEFORE-PUBLICATION PRICE 
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In other words at 


Camels supply everything 
you hoped for in cigarettes! 






















OUR taste will prove that in quality, flavor, fragrance 

and mellowness Camels give you areal idea of how 
delightful a cigarette can be!.-.¥ou ‘will greatly prefer 
Camels expert blend of choice Turkish and choice Do- 
mestic tobaccos to either kind of tobacco smoked straight. 


Camels hand out satisfaction you never before got from 
a cigarette. They have a wonderful smooth but satisfying 
mildness yet that desirable body is all there! And, Camels 
are so refreshing — they do not tire your taste! 


Another feature about Camels—they leave no unpleas- 
ant cigaretty aftertaste nor unpleasant cigaretty odor. 


Camels superiority is best proved by comparing them 
with any cigarette in the world at any price. You realize 
then as you never did before just what quality can mean 
to a cigarette! 





Camels are sold everywhere in scientifically sealed packages 
of 20 cigarettes for 20 cents; or ten packages (200 cigarettes) 
in a glassine-paper-covered carton. We strongly recommend 
this carton for the home or office supply or when you travel. 





R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C 





